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SATURDAY, MARCH 5, 1955 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SuBCOMMITTEE ON Corron ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS, 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, 
Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston (chairman of the 
subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senators Johnston, Eastland, Young, and Thye. 

Also present : Senators Hayden, Stennis, Scott, Malone, and Kuchel ; 
Representatives Abernethy and Jones of Missouri. 

enator Jounston. The committee will come to order. 

The Cotton Subcommittee, with the authority and at the direction 
of the Committee on Agriculture, has considered the underlying fac- 
tors which seemed to require legislation increasing the national cotton 
acreage allotment and we have prepared a bill with which I am sure 
you are all familiar. 


Drarr oF Brut RECOMMENDED BY THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON COTTON ACREAGE ALLOT- 
MENTS, FEBRUARY 26, 1955 


A BILL To amend the cotton marketing quota provisions of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1938, as amended 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That section 344 of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938, as amended, is amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following : 

“(n) In addition to the national acreage allotment established for 1955 an 
additional acreage equal to 3 per centum of such national acreage allotment 
shall be apportioned as provided by this subsection. So much thereof shall be 
apportioned to each State as was determined on February 25, 1955, by the 
Department of Agriculture to be necessary to increase each farm allotment to 
the smaller of (1) four acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to 
cotton on the farm in 1952, 1953, or 1954; and the balance shall be apportioned 
to States on the basis of their respective shares of the national acreage allot- 
ment heretofore apportioned pursuant to subsection (b) of this section (exclud- 
ing those States which received a minimum allotment under subsection (k)). 
So much of the additional acreage allotted to each State under this subsection 
as may be necessary therefor shall be used to increase each farm allotment to 
the smaller of (1) four acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to 
cotton on the farm in 1952, 1953, or 1954; and the balance shall be added to the 
State acreage reserve under subsection (e) of this section to be used by the 
State committee for any purposes specified therein. No farm which has sur- 
rendered any part of its 1955 allotment shall be required to be apportioned any 
additional acreage under this subsection; and any surrendered acreage reap- 
portioned to any farm under subsection (m) (2) shall be taken into account in 
determining the amount of additional acreage to be apportioned to such farm 
under this subsection. The additional acreage authorized by this subsection 
shall not be taken into account in establishing future State, county, and farm 
acreage allotments. Acreage regarded as planted to cotton for the purposes 
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of subsection (f) shall be regarded as planted to cotton for the purposes of this 
subsection. The provisions of this subsection shall not apply to extra long 
staple cotton.” 

Senator Jounston. The purpose of these hearings is to examine the 
subcommittee’s proposed legislation which aims, first, to increase the 
national cotton acreage by 3 percent and, second, to aportion such 
increased acreage among the States on a formula based on hardships, 
rather than on historical allotments. 

The objective of this legislation is the alleviation of hardship cases 
among cotton farmers. It provides a cotton-acreage subsidy, or an 
emergency allotment, and, consequently, no credit will be earned 
toward future acreage history under the provisions of this bill. 

After the 1955 cotton allotments were made to the farms, it was dis- 
covered that thousands of small farmers had their acreages cut to a 
point below an economic unit—to a point below even the means of a 
livelihood. It also became obvious that in certain cases other 
farmers—who plant greater acreages than the small-farm owner—had 
their cotton allotments cut so severely that they could no longer offer a 
farm or a means of livelihood to their tenant families. 

In either case, unless we take action, the result might well be the 
economic strangulation of certain groups of cotton farmers and the 
forcing of farm families off the land. The objective of this legisla- 
tion, therefore, is to alleviate these hardships and to soften the blow of 
sharply reduced acreage in this transition period. This apparently 
was also the objective of the Members of the oa of Representatives 
in approving their cotton acreage bill. Our subcommittee is in agree- 
ment with the House of Representatives, and its distinguished Agri- 
culture Committee, that an increase in cotton acreage is justified. 
The amount of increased acreage which we propose is almost identical 
with that approved by the House. Our bill would increase the na- 
tional cotton acreage allotment by 543,396 acres. This increase would 
bring the total national acreage allotment up to 18,656,604 acres, or 
about 3 million acres under the 1954 allotment of 21,379,342 acres. 

The crux of the problem involved in increasing the national cotton 
acreage is simply whether we shall ignore the needs of thousands of 
small farmers who cannot make a decent living under the present 
allotment, or whether we shall risk adding a small surplus to the 
cotton carryover. 

All of us who are close to the problems of the cotton farmer are 
agreed upon a reasonable increase in cotto. acreage. However, there 
is a difference between our colleagues in the House of Representatives 
and the members of this subcommittee as to the proper method of 
apportionment of any increased acreage. 

As you know, the bill approved by the House would allot to each 
State a 3 percent increase of the 1955 State allotment. The Senate 
bill, on the other hand, would apportion the 543,396 acres increase 
which it provides by first giving to small farmers, wherever they may 
be found, the smaller of 4 acres or the highest acreage planted to 
cotton during any of the 3 years, 1952, 1953, 1954. This would require 
257,844.9 acres. It would apportion the remaining 285,551.1 acres of 
the increase to the States on the basis of their respective shares of the 
national acreage allotment heretofore established. 

We all have definite ideas about the type of formula which should 
be adopted, but we cannot all have our own way. Therefore, I hope 
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that during the course of these hearings we can agree on the best 
possible compromise consistent with the needs of the cotton farmer 
and a sound agriculture. Time is of the essence. We cannot delay 
making a decision on this question, for plantings have already begun 
in south Texas and it won’t be long before it will be too late to help 
the hardship cases. 

The subcommittee has invited the Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. McConnell, who is personally representing the Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. Benson. We have asked Mr. McConnell to tell 
us whether the Department favors the proposal to increase cotton 
acreage by a reasonable amount and, in any event, to express the views 
of the Department on the various methods of apportionment which 
have been suggested. 

We have with us distinguished Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives who are here to state their views on cotton 
legislation. I want to urge that we move the hearings along as 
rapidly as possible in order that we might not keep these Senators 
and Congressmen away from their offices and other duties longer 
than is necessary. 

Too, it is also necessary that we act very rapidly in order to protect 
and do whatever we are going to do in regard to giving some relief. 

T believe we have here this morning Senator Stennis. 

We would like to hear from you if it suits your convenience right 
now. 

Senator Srennts. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It certainly suits my 
convenience. I did not know that I was going to be the first witness, 
but I am very happy to be a brief witness on this matter. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Senator Stennis. I have a statement here, Mr. Chairman, that I 
would like to introduce in the record as part of my testimony and 
then hit some of the high spots that I have in mind. 

Senator Jounston. We shall be glad to accept it and hear your 
position. 


STATEMENT FILep sy HON. JoHN C. STENNIS, A UNITED STATES SENATOR Pe THE 
STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Chairman, I certainly appreciate the opportunity to appear before this 
distinguished committee in support of proposed legislation which would increase 
the 1955 cotton-acreage allotment. I had hoped that this matter could have 
been disposed of long before now. It appears to me to be a case of extreme 
hardship that could be easily settled. 

Every member of this committee is aware of the real hardships facing cotton 
farmers in 1955 as a result of the reduced allotment from 27 million acres in 
1953 to 21.4 million acres in 1954, and the proposed 18.1 million acres in 1955. 
This continued downward adjustment creates conditions which would justify 
a much greater increase than is now being asked. This is particularly true from 
the standpoint of the small and family sized farmers. These farmers are dras- 
tically affected because of the reduction and because their credit limitations do 
not permit them to shift to new crops which are costly and in which he has 
little or no experience. 

In addition to the serious setback inflicted on the farmers last year by the 
drought, the cotton farmer continues to be caught in a cost-price squeeze where 
the price of things he buys is increasing, and the price of commodities which 
he sells is decreasing. For example, farm products have declined about 21 
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percent since February 1951, and during the same time the cost of farming has 
continued to increase. The farmer’s net income in 1954 was down about 30 
percent from 1951. The outlook in terms of farm income is not at all encouraging 
because of reduction in acreage of controlled crops and lower price for nearly 
all farm products. In January 1955, the parity ratio dropped to 86, the lowest 
since 1941. This situation places the farmer in a most unfavorable position. 

The change in formula for apportioning allotments to farms is another factor 
which has created additional hardships. Legislation which was reported by 
the Senate Agriculture Committee and accepted by Congress last year gave county 
committees permissive authority to use the Small Farm Provision. That is, the 
county committees were not required as in the past to provide each farmer with 
the smaller of 5 acres or the highest planted in any of the 3 previous years 
(1952, 1953, and 1954). 

The survey conducted by the Department of Agriculture indicated that it would 
take only 398,000 additional acres to assure each farmer the smaller of 5 acres 
or the highest planted in any of the 3 previous years. This survey also indicated 
that it would only take 257,800 acres to give each farmer the smaller of 4 acres 
or the highest planted in any of the 3 previous years. 

I understand that one of the proposals now before this committee would provide 
for an increase of 3 percent in the national allotment, and would be used to first 
bring each cotton farm up to at least 4 acres or the highest planted in any of 
3 previous years. Based on Department estimates, this would require only 
257,800 acres and would give needed relief to 217,397 cotton farms. The balance 
of the increase or 285,500 acres would be apportioned to States on basis of present 
formula. While I personally would like to see a larger increase in national allot- 
ment, this formula certainly appears to be equitable in terms of adjusting hard- 
ships. This proposal appears to bring back a normal relationship to the family- 
sized units and directs that the increase be apportioned to the extent such acres 
are available to increase each farm allotment to the smaller of 4 acres or the 
highest planted in any of the 3 previous years (1952, 1953, and 1954). It also 
provides a moderate increase for farms larger than the 4-acre farm. Another 
important provision of this proposal is that the acreage will not be counted in 
any future history and would result in the historic relationship of States and 
counties remaining as they are at present. 

I feel that a small increase of this kind is extremely necessary to give the 
small farmer some relief for the drastic cut and other hardships which he faces. 
This proposed formula would provide an increase in the neighborhood of 78,000 
acres for Mississippi. 

Most of this acreage would be apportioned to farmers which are not in a 
position to apply large amounts of fertilizer and insecticides, and production in 
many cases would not amount to even one-half bale per acre. In other words, 
the total production resulting from the small increase would not substantially 
increase present stocks. An estimated national increase in the neighborhood of 
300,000 bales would not be significant when compared with an estimated national 
carryover in the neighborhood of 10 million bales. 

I would like to say to this committee that I am mindful of the present supplies 
of cotton and the obligation the cotton farmer has in bringing supplies in line 
with demand. This very fact has caused me to be very cautious and to study 
this entire problem before seeking legislation to increase the 1955 acreage allot- 
ment. However, I have visited my home State and have had a firsthand look at 
the severe hardships facing the family-size farmer and I am fully convinced that 
there are many hardships which need adjustment badly. 

I would like also to say that the new provision included in the law last year 
dealing with the proportion of cotton acres to farms, while having certain desir- 
able characteristics, has created serious hardships on the small and medium- 
sized farmer. In many cases this reduction is actually forcing the small farmer 
out of business. This committee knows the importance of the small farmer to 
the general welfare of agriculture and to the general welfare of our Nation. 
The small farmer is one of the basic structures of our economy, and it strikes 
me that Congress should not be placed in the position of forcing him from the 
farm, but should take positive steps to encourage him to stay on his farm and to 
help him obtain a more efficient production and greater profits for his energies. 
Certainly, if we are to encourage him we must give him at least enough acres 
to meet the minimum needs of his family. Actually, this entire question boils 
down to a serious social] problem which needs immediate action and adjustment. 

I do not see how anyone could possibly oppose a small increase in acreage 
allotments to adjust hardships and other inequities created by the present law. 
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I firmly believe that this committee, in making these minimum small-farm pro- 
visions on a permissive basis, had no idea it would be used on only a small per- 
cent of the farms in the Cotton Belt. I understand that the Department of 
Agriculture has estimated that 92 percent of the counties selected to use the 
history basis as a method of apportionment, and with only a few exceptions, 
they have not used the Small Farm Provision. For example, in my State, out 
of all the counties selected to use the history basis, only one county used the 
Small Farm Provision. It is also my understanding that only S5 out of 984 
counties used the Small Farm Provision, and 50 of those were in Oklahoma. 
While it can be argued that provisions contained in the present law provide for 
small farms, the fact remains that in many cases they have not received an 
equitable adjustment. 

I would also like to point out that this increase could not possibly affect the 
parity price of cotton for the 1955 crop, as the Secretary of Agriculture has al- 
ready calculated his supply conditions and has announced that the 1955 crop 
of cotton would be supported at 90 percent parity. Each day brings the cotton 
farmer closer to his planting date. If something is not done on this problem im- 
mediately, any increase that may be forthcoming will come too late to do any- 
body any good. I urge this committee to act on this matter at the very earliest 
possible date and to report a bill which will give an increase in acreage so badly 
needed. 

Senator Srennis. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have looked primarily into this problem as it applies to the small 
farmer or the so-called 5-acre man or less, and I have been amazed 
to find out how far-reaching in relief just a few thousand acres will 
mean to the 5 acres or less, farms. 

Now, your subcommittee bill that has already been prepared car- 
ries only 257,000 acres to take care of this so-called small producer 
on the basis of 4 acres or less—only 257,000 acres. Still it will affect 
over 217,000 farmers in the cotton-producing area. 

Senator Eastianp. Let me ask you a question. 

Senator Stennis. Just a minute, Senator. 

Now, gentlemen, that is the most outstanding fact about this whole 
problem, and we are surrounded here by men who know far more 
about this general subject and the overall program than I do, but . 
we cannot get away from the fact that these small units of our econ- 
omy and our people—and these are bedrock people, I will describe 
some of them before I finish. We cannot get around the fact that 
just a few thousand acres will affect 217,000 cotton farms, and figur- 
ing just 3 people per farm—and it will figure more—that is over 
600,000 individuals being affected here by 257,000 acres. I can al- 
most guarantee that this small adjustment will not increase the cot- 
ton crop over 124,000 bales throughout the Nation, because these small 
farms do not produce any 2 bales or a bale and a half or as much as 1 
bale to the acre. On the average, they will produce a half a bale. 

So that is the core here of this first problem. 

Now, Senator Eastland? 

Senator Eastianp. That is the question I had. You have answered 
the question I wanted to ask, that it would increase production about 
124,000 to 125,000 bales to take care of them. 

Now, is that not the complete answer to the whole argument against 
this bill, that it would increase the surplus cotton ? 

Senator Stennis. Yes, Senator Eastland. It is irrefutable. This 
program was primarily designed originally not to make money but 
to help this little man keep his head above the water. 

Now, the effect of the application of this law this year is to push 
all this group out in the rain, to liquidate them. They will be dis- 
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owned in their own household. And I say that with all deference to 
anyone that might oppose this bill. That is the practical effect of 
it. 

Now, that is no theory of mine. I live in an area of the State dras- 
tically affected by the reduction in cotton acreage. In my home coun- 
ty, gentlemen, there are over 1,500 cotton farms, and over 750 out of 
1,580 farms will be affected by this bill if you allow just enough to 
bring it up to 5 acres, 

Now, I do not have exact figures to bring it up to just 4, but it would 
be over half of 1,580 affected. 

What kind of people are those? I know these people individually. 
They include people whose families have lived on that land for more 
than 125 years through feast and famine, through war, civil war, 
world war, through depressions and through good times and all. 

I tell you, gentlemen, migrants do not meet conditions like that 
and stick to the land. They are the hard core of our economy. They 
are the hard core of our Army, our fighting men. They are the hard 
core of our small churehes, schools, and everything else. 

Now, those people that are living on that land all this time—I am 
talking about people that I know—are coming up with 1.4 acres of 
cotton, on land that has been owned in that family for 125 years. If 
that type of man is to be liquidated under this program just because 
of some other points, we ought to know what we are doing and just 
tell him frankly, “You are out.” 

Now, there are Negro farmers in my home county. I know 1 
Negro family that borrowed money from my father 70 years ago to 
buy this little place of about 118 acres, and that family has lived there 
ever since. It is quite a credit to them. They have met all of the 
troubles that have come. They are down to 11% or 1.6 acres. 

Maybe they worked at a sawmill last year and did not grow any 

cotton. But the sawmill has gone this year. 
‘ Now, we do not have a situation such as they have in North Carolina, 
where there is a factory right down the road or at the next village or 
the next little town, or maybe in the great areas of South Carolina. 
We have some in Mississippi, but those people have nowhere to go, 
and that is what the first part of this bill provides for. 

I know there are other hardship matters that are not described in 
this category that I have described; and I would favor them being 
taken care of. Of course, I have confined my remarks here to those 
that I know about. 

Now, just one word as to how this happened. I have before me 
here the allocation in my own State, a very fine State board, of very 
high type men, but they did not withhold any acreage to take care of 
these hardship cases. They withheld 170,000 acres here, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the State allotment, for county allotment for 
trends in acreage, but there was nothing held back to take care of 
this small farmer. 

Heretofore—and the law has nailed it down where they had to take 
care of them—they had to take care of him, and I plead for no ial 
advantage for him. My plea is, just do not liquidate him. But as 
soon as we changed the law last year and made it where it was not 
necessary that this minimum requirement be met, there is where his 
trouble started. The county committees did not take care of him. 
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He is not represented on those boards to the extent that he should be 
or could be. 

You have always heretofore nailed it down with the law. 

Now, gentlemen, this is the only forum that he can come to. This 
is the only place where there can be a remedy. 

I think you ought to provide some kind of remedy this year and 
then see if we could not amend the law some that would give him a 
little better run for his money next year. 

Senator EastLanp. What do you think about the committee bill, 
Senator Stennis? 

Senator Srennis. I think the committee bill, as I have struggled 
with this problem since before January 1, comes nearer to meeting the 
situation throughout the Cotton Belt than anything I have seen 
proposed. 

Senator Eastianp. You think it is better than the bill passed by 
the House ? 

Senator Stennis. I do; yes, sir. I think it meets the situation as 
I understand it better than the bill by the House. 

Senator Easrnanp. Now, if the Senate bill is passed, the 5-acre 
farmer would still take a 20-percent reduction in his acreage ? 

Senator Srennis. That is correct. 

Under this plan here, the 5-acre farmer would still take a 20 percent 
cut on the average, and to cut him more than that is to cut him out of 
an existence. 

Senator Easruanp. From your knowledge of the South, the argu- 
ment has been made in the Agriculture Committee that this was a 
Mississippi question because it has been charged in the Agriculture 
Committee that the State committee in Mississippi did not withhold 
reserves and was therefore derelict in its duty. 

The facts are, however, that this is a matter of southwide importance 
that is just as grave in the other Southern States as it is in the State 
of Mississippi? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

The figures will show that on the tabulation here from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, showing the number of people that are affected. 
I gave the approximate figures a while ago on the 4-acre plan that 
the committee has. But it runs throughout all the States here. 

It gives us the additional allotments required, 52,000; farms affected 
under the 5-acre plan would be 40,000. That shows what a tremen- 
dous spread there is in that county. 

Senator Eastuanp. We have cotton allotments in Mississippi, hun- 
dreds of them, that are down to nine-tenths of an acre. 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Easrtanp. And less than that. 

Senator Srennis. Yes. 

But even if there was a mistake in administration at the State level, 
what can this little man do about it now for this year? He is like 
the man that was in jail and his lawyer said, “Well, they can’t put 
you in jail for that. It is against the Constitution.” 

He said, “Boss, I am here.” 

So these little fellows out there, there is no one that can reach them 
now except the Congress. 

Senator Youne. You make a very able and convincing case, Sena- 
tor Stennis. 
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Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. I was wondering if that farm that your father 
sold was the one where the colored boy came from that you 
were telling the story about who volunteered for service. 

Senator Stennis. He came from the same community; yes. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any other questions you want to ask 
of Senator Stennis. 

(No response. ) 

Senator JounstTon. We certainly appreciate your coming to us and 
giving us this enlightening information. 

Senator Stennis. I thank you very much. 

Senator Jonnston. Too, I just want to thank this subcommittee 
for all being present here this morning. I have Senator Eastland 
here on my right and Senator Scott of North Carolina, and on my 
left there are Senator Young and Senator Thye. So all five of the 
subcommittee are present. 

Senator Stennis. Let me add my sincere thanks, too, Mr. Chairman, 
for these gentlemen coming here to consider this problem. 

Senator Jounston. It speaks very well to have them all present for 
this hearing. I know they have other hearings and other things going 
on, and how hard it is for them to be here. ‘I know I appreciate it and 
I know the cotton farmers appreciate it. 

I notice we have with us here Senator Hayden of Arizona. 

Would you like to be heard ? 

Senator Haypen. I would prefer, Mr. Chairman, to first hear what 
the Department of Agriculture has to say. 

Senator Jounston. Is either of the Senators from California here? 

Here is Senator Kuchel coming in now. We were just calling for 
you. Senator Stennis has just finished. 

We will be glad to hear from the Senator from California. 


STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS H. KUCHEL, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Senator Kucnen., Mr, Chairman, I thank you for — me to come 
here today. I have been engaged all week with your fellow member 
of the Agriculture Committee, Senator Anderson, in water hearings, 
and I have not had an opportunity to acquaint myself with what the 
cotton people in my State would hope your committee would consider. 

I do have some statistical information that was given to me, Mr. 
Chairman. For example, I think it is true that the cotton farmer in 
California is not involved in the hardship situation revolving the 
5-acre farmer, but it was quite interesting to me, Mr. Chairman, to 
be informed that 72 percent of the cotton farmers in my State had 
allotments of less than 30 acres. That was rather an astounding sta- 
tistic to me, and so I guess I can say accurately that the problem of the 
small farmer in our State is the problem of a farmer whose allotments 
would run from 50 acres less. 

I would hope that in considering any legislation relative to hard- 
ship, your committee might give consideration to the problems that 
I apprehend are at present peculiar to the wesiern cotton belt. 

enator Eastland, I did not know last year that would be the fact 
in my State. I very frankly was led to believe that the 30-acre farmer 
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or the 40-acre farmer or the 50-acre farmer was not so plentiful in my 
State. It was interesting to me to find that it is the other way around. 

Senator Easttanp. Could I ask you a question ¢ 

Senator Kucuer. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. What percentage of the acreage planted in 
California is planted by these small farmers ‘ 

Mr. Kucuer. John? 

Mr. Rernoups. I do not know, Senator. I do not have that acreage 
figure. 

Senator Kucuer. Can we obtain that? 

Senator Eastitanp. Could you obtain that for the record, please, 
sir? 

Mr. Reynoxps. The cotton branch could probably get it quicker 
than we could. 

Senator Kucuex. Will you undertake to get that, John, by Monday? 

Senator Easttanp. Could you get it today, sir? 

Mr. Ruopes. I doubt that, sir. 

Senator EasTLanp. As a matter of fact, though, the total acreage— 
now, I realize that you have some hardship problems in California. 
But I want the record to be clear. As a matter of fact, the acreage 
planted by the small farmers in California, such as Senator Kuchel 

vas described, would be very small in percentage of your total planted 
acreage; is that correct ? 

Mr. Reyno.ps, I do not think so, Senator. 

Senator Eastiranp. Well, we will get it. 

Can you get us those facts, sir? 

Senator JoHNsToN. Get those facts for the record if you can do so, 

Mr. ReynoDs. Yes. 

Senator Kucuex. I will undertake to do so. 

Mr. Ropes. Mr. Chairman, if I might interrupt. We have a table 
which gives the breakdown for States by size groups, from zero acres 
up to 4.9, and 5 acres up to 14.9, 15 to 29, 30 to 45, and so on. 

Senator Tuye. Mr. Chairman, while you have the figures there, 
could you give us any light on the question that was raised relative 
to the California growers? Do you have it right there? If you are 
familiar with that sheet, you might be able just to tell us. 

. Senator Easrianp. Yes. I think you can compute it. 

Mr.. Ruopes. As I understand the question that was asked, it was 
the number of acres in California that was planted by these farmers 
with 30 acres or less. I do not have that figure. That would be a com- 
posite of all the figures, and it would take some time to compute. 

Senator Jounston, Senator? 

Senator Kucner. I will undertake to have that available, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Jounston. Very well. 

Senator Kucuer. That is all the comments that I have, Mr. Chair- 
man. I thank you again for inviting me to be here. 

Senator Jounston. We are very glad to have you here with us 
this morning. 

Senator Kucnen. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Jonnston. And if you have any information or any sug- 

tion that you want to leave with the committee even after you go, 
eel free to do so. 
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Senator Kucue:. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Jonnston. Is Congressman Abernethy present? 

Senator Eastianp. No; he is not here. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. James McConnell, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. JAMES A. McCONNELL, ASSISTANT SECRE- 
TARY OF AGRICULTURE; AND F. MARION RHODES, DIRECTOR, 
COTTON DIVISION, COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE, UNITED 
STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McConnextt. Mr. Chairman, we are glad to appear here on 
this proposed legislation. 

Due to the fact that I have a very poor voice, we have a statement 
that we would like to put in the roaenit 

Senator Jounston. Fine. Do you want to read it into the record ? 

Mr. McConne xt. I think so; yes. I would like to have Mr. Rhodes 
read it for me. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Rhodes, go ahead and read Mr. McConnell’s 
statement. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, we are very glad to appear before your 
committee this morning to discuss the cotton situation and to give 
the views of the Department of Agriculture with respect to proposed 
legislation that would increase the national-acreage allotment hereto- 
fore established for the 1955 crop of upland cotton. 

The provisions of the Agricultural Act of 1938, as amended, require 
that upland cotton and extra long staple cotton be treated as separate 
commodities. Since the proposed legislation under consideration 
applies only to upland cotton, our comments and statistics will, unless 
otherwise indicated,.refer only to upland cotton. The figures will 
therefore vary slightly from most published supply and distribution 
figures for the reason that the latter usually include both types of 
cotton. 

Under the provisions of the act, the Secretary of Agriculture is 
required, not later than October 15, to proclaim a national-marketing 
quota and a nese octane allotment for the crop of upland cotton 
to be produced in the following year if he finds that the “total” 
supply exceeds the “normal” supply. Since the estimated total sup- 
ply for the marketing year beginning August 1, 1954 (as shown in 
table 1 below), is considerably in excess of the normal supply as de- 
fined by the legislation, a national-marketing quota of 10 million 
bales (standard bales of 500 pounds gross weight) and a national- 
acreage allotment of 18,113,208 acres were proclaimed for the 1955 
crop of upland cotton. 
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Taste 1.—Upland cotton: Total supply and normal supply statistics used in 
the proclamation of quotas and allotments for 1955 and current estimates for 
the 1954-55 marketing year 

[Million running bales or equivalent] 


1954-55 marketing year 








Item 

















Secretary’s Patimata 
proclamation, aan . pry f 
Oct. 14, 1954 Sern ae ee 
Total supply: | 
Carryover Aug. 1, 1954!_____- Be dll elds amipwttc aber ak 9.0 29.2 
Production, 1954 crop--_-- : shared ia ; ; $12.4 | 413.5 
Rg sib tite ctaindennnied teocntabainnl hs iilenaniaaiediiins iia 0.1 | 0.1 
ee Ee Lo ie biel were bonenetilaneees 21.5 22.8 
Normal supply: Eh 
Domestic consumption ................ tras acd 9.1 | 8.9 
Exports -_..-..--. Papiethhdicid bS606b6 s bade whe ca thhecb bed 4.5 | 4.5 
Subtotal___......-- BAR Gade ins 0g sehded nb bdrt lrd Mee aakonngill 13.6 | 13.4 
Reserve for carryover (30 percent)_................._---.- Pipe eres” 4,1 4.0 
cb bb iA Ahn bh hth) 5 ob 5332S chs. sde ead 17.7 | 17.4 
Ending stocks !...............----- Denar athicoemmanetanin tas 79 | 9.4 








! Excludes current crop ginnings prior to Aug. 1. 
2 Revised by Census, Feb. 9, 1955. 

§ October crop report. 

4 December crop report. 


The act requires that the national marketing quota for any year 
shall be the amount of cotton, together with the beginning carryover 
and estimated imports for the year, needed to make a normal supply 
for such year. owever, the law contains a minimum provision 
which required that the national marketing quota for 1955 be fixed 
at 10 million bales, even though this exceeded the amount necessary 
to make a normal supply available for the 1955-56 marketing year. 
Siemon Eastianp. Mr. Chairman, could I ask a question right 
there? 

Senator Jounston. The Senator from Mississippi. Proceed. 

Senator Easrianp. Mr. Rhodes, the Department of Agriculture has 
been bitterly criticized and the charge has been made that it was 
unnecessary for the Department to proclaim these reallocations. Now, 
I want to Soak if the facts are not that the Department did every- 
thing that it could in interpreting the law to make those allotments as 
high as they possibly could. 

r. Ruopes. I know of no subject which the Secretary’s Office has 
been asked to rule on more times than this question of determining 
cotton acreage allotments. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ruopes. I think it is unquestionably clear that the Secretary 
did everything he could legally to make this allotment as high as 
possible under the existing statistical position of cotton today. 

Senator Eastianp. I certainly think that is correct, and I want 
the record to show it. 

Mr. McConnett. Thank you, Senator. 

Mr. Ruopes. Even thcugh the cotton acreage harvested in 1954 was 
smaller than the 1953 acreage by 5.1 million acres or 21 percent, the 
yield per acre harvested was 339 pounds, which is 15 pounds above 
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the record high yield of 324 pounds produced in 1953, resulting in 
a crop of 13.5 million running bales. This production, combined with 
expected imports of about 50,000 bales and a beginning carryover 
of 9.2 million bales—execluding 1954-crop ginnings prior to August 
1, 1954—gives a total estimated supply of about 22.8 million bales 
of upland cotton for the 1954-55 season. This is 1.3 million bales 
larger than the 1953-54 supply computed on the same basis. While 
1954 production of all types of cotton in foreign free world countries 
appears to be larger than 1953 production by about 1.3 million bales, 
the starting carryover of cotton in these countries was down about 
1.6 million bales from 195 3, resulting in a decrease in foreign supply 
of about 300,000 bales. 

Disappearance of United States upland cotton in the 1954-55 mar- 
keting year is expected to be larger than 1953-54 disappearance by 
about 1.1 million bales. On the Siete of current estimates, domestic 
consumption of upland this year will be 8.9 million bales, about 400,000 
larger than in 1953-54. Exports, currently estimated at 4.5 million 
bales. promise to exceed 1953-54 exports by about 700,000 bales. Some 
of the factors indicating increases in foreign trade in cotton are rising 
standards of living, population increases, reduction in foreign trade 
barriers, and improvements in the gold and dollar reserves of many 
importing countries. 

Since the estimated domestic consumption and exports of upland 
cotton in the United States during the 1954-55 marketing year prob- 
ably will be less than 1954 production, the prospective carryover on 
August 1, 1955, will at least equal, and may well exceed, the carry- 
over on August 1, 1954. 

In the fall of 1953 a national acreage allotment of 17,910,448 acres 
for upland cotton was proclaimed. This allotment was apportioned 
to States, counties, and farms under the provisions of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, which were in effect at that time. 
Two very difficult problems facing us at that time caused the Depart- 
ment to favor amendatory legislation for increasing the national 
acreage allotment for 1954. 

Duri ing the 3 years 1951 through 1953 the acreage of upland cotton 
in cultivation on July 1, in the United States ranged between 28.1 
million acres in 1951 and 25.2 million in 1953. A national acreage 
allotment of 17.9 million acres for 1954 would have meant an adjust- 
ment of 28.8 percent in cotton acreage from that in cultivation on 
July 1, 1953. The Department considered an adjustment of this size 
to be unduly severe for cotton farmers to make from one year to the 
next. This is particularly true with respect to a major crop. The 
national upland cotton acreage allotment of 17.9 million acres for 
1954 was increased by Public Law 290, 83d Congress, to about 21.4 
million acres, 

Cotton farmers in 1954 adjusted their plantings to an acreage 
which is between the 1951-53 acreages and the acreage which, on the 
basis of the law, is required to produce a minimum national marketing 
quota of 10 million bales. In other words, the adjustment from 25.2 
million acres in 1953 to the current allotment of 18.1 million has been 
accomplished in 2 years by a reduction of 3.8 million acres in 1954 
and a further reduction of 3.3 million acres in 1955. Therefore, cotton 
farmers are in a position to make the acreage adjustments required 
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in 1955 with less hardship than would have been the case if they had 
been called upon to bring the supply down to normal levels in one 
year. 

Another factor making amendatory legislation desirable in connec- 
tion with 1954 cotton allotments was the numerous inequities in farm 
allotments that resulted from the apportionment of the original 
national allotment of 17.9 million acres. These inequities resulted 
from a number of reasons, of which the following are the major ones: 

(1) Marketing quotas had been in effect. on upland cotton in only 
1 year (1950) since World War II. This meant that farm records 
for the most part were highly inadequate for the purpose of estab- 
lishing equitable allotments for many farms. 

(2) The law required that farm allotments for 1954 be established 
primarily on the basis of a uniform county percentage of cropland. 

While this has been the basic procedure for establishing farm al- 
lotments since 1938, in years prior to 1954 when marketing quotas 
were in effect, supplemental legislation had the effect of providing 
for certain minimum farm allotments based on recent plantings to 
offset the severe reductions in cotton acreage on many oes which 
resulted from the application of a uniform county cropland percent- 
age. No’such legislation was in effect for 1954 at the time the origi- 
nal national allotment was distributed to States, counties, and farms. 
As a consequence, the 1954 allotments for many farms were reduced 
as much as 75 percent or more from the cotton acreages on such farms 
during the 3-year period 1951-53. Public Law 290, 83d Congress, 
provided for the correction of such inequities on the basis of histor- 
ical plantings. These remedial provisions applied only to 1954. 

(3) The law governing the establishment of cotton allotments from 
1938 through 1954, whenever in effect, required that, to the extent the 
county acreage allotment (less reserve) would permit, each cotton 
farm would receive an allotment equal to the smaller of 5 acres or 
the higher cotton acreage in the past 3 years. In the early years of 
this period through 1943, the national allotment exceeded 27 million 
acres; therefore, no great hardship was placed on other cotton farms 
in providing minimum allotments to small farms. However, in 1950 
and in 1954, the national allotments from which minimum farm allot- 
ments were established were only 21 million acres and 17.9 million 
acres, respectively. Consequently, it was necessary to reduce cotton 
acreage allotments severely on some farms and hardships were thereby 
created in counties that had a predominant number of small cotton 
farms by the establishment of minimum allotments. The inequities 
were caused by the fact that small farms were receiving allotments 
from the county far in excess of the allotment their acreage history 
contributed to the county allotment. In a large number of counties 
and in practically all counties of some States, the 1954 county acreage 
allotment, less the county acreage reserve, was inadequate to provide 
such minimum allotments to farms. In fact, the allotment in some 
counties, less the county acreage reserve, was insufficient to provide 
farm acreage allotments equal to one-half of the minimum allotments 
prescribed by law. 

In view of the foregoing reasons the Department favored amenda- 
tory legislation for 1954. The provisions of Public Law 290 increased 
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the 1954 national upland allotment to 21,379,000 acres and prescribed 
methods for its apportionment. The acreage of upland cotton in culti- 
vation on July 1, 1954, totaled 19,741,400 acres, from which 13,464,000 
running bales of cotton were harvested. The 1954 national yield per 
harvested acre of 339 pounds was a record in spite of the many locali- 
ties over the Cotton Belt in which adverse weather conditions 
prevailed. 

Public Law 690, 83d Congress, provides for apportioning the county 
allotment (less reserve) to farms on the basis of the acreage planted 
to cotton on farms during the 3 years in the farm base neti adjusted 
where necessary for abnormal conditions affecting plantings, if the 
county committee so recommends and such recommendation is ap- 
proved by the Secretary. The county committees of more than 90 
percent of all cotton-producing counties recommended this method 
for establishing 1955 farm allotments. Public Law 690 provides that 
the county ASC committee may elect to or not to establish minimum 
farm allotments for small farms if the historical basis is used for 
establishing farm allotments in the county. Approximately 90 
counties using the historical method elected to establish minimum farm 
acreage allotments. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, how many counties maintained the 5-acre 
minimum, on an historical basis? As I remember, there were two in 
Mississippi. 

Mr. Ruopes. I can have this figure in a minute. 

Senator Eastianp. We can put it in the record. 

Mr. Ruopes. It is about 90 for the whole Cotton Belt. 

Minimum farm-acreage allotments are required in counties where 
the cropland method is used for establishing farm allotments. There 
is authority for the county committee to set aside any part of the 
county reserve, and for the State committee to assign acreages to 
the county from the State reserve, to be used in adjusting allot- 
ments for small farms. In counties where the historical basis is 
used, each farm, large or small, contributes proportionately in ad- 
justing supplies of cotton in line with demand, except in the case 
where a county committee establishes minimum small-farm allot- 
ments or to the extent that a farm allotment is adjusted from reserve 
acreage. Reports from States and counties indicate that allotments 
among farms are much more equitable than in the case of original 
allotments in 1954. Also, the provisions of law enacted in 1954 
which permit the release of unused allotments for reapportionment 
to other farms should further reduce inequities in farm allotments 
that may now exist. 

We recognize that cotton farmers are being called upon to make 
substantial adjustments in cotton acreage from plantings in recent 
years. This adjustment results from the very large stocks of cotton 
on hand. In October, when the 1955 national allotment was pro- 
claimed, the 1954 upland-cotton crop was estimated at 12,381,000 
. running bales. The December report estimated the 1954 crop at 

13,464, running bales, or an increase of 1,083,000 bales over the 
October report. it is almost certain that stocks of upland cotton 


on hand August 1, 1955, will be in excess of a full year’s domestic 
requirements. Moreover, approximately 75 nt of the carryover, 
or around 7.5 billion bales, will be owned or held as collateral by the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 
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We believe the committee should also take into consideration the 
fact that enactment of any legislation to increase the 1955 cotton- 
acreage allotment would be too late for many farmers to obtain full 
benefits from the additional acreage. 

Senator EastLanp. Now, why do you say that, Mr. Rhodes? The 
hardship features of this bill will be confined to areas that will not 
begin to plant before the middle of April and will have up until 
the 1st of June to plant their sdditional atreien: Is that not true? 

Mr. Ruopes. Certain areas in the southernmost part of the cotton- 
producing belt have already completed or substantially completed 
planting cotton. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. What areas are they? 

Mr. Ruopes. South Texas is the one that I would say has almost 
completed, at this time. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. That is the Rio Grande Valley, 
is it not? 

Senator Jounston. That is a big one. 

Senator Easttanp. That is the Rio Grande Valley, is it not? 

Now, are there any 5-acre farmers in the Rio Grande Valley? 

Mr. Ruopgs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Eastitanp. How many? Let us put it in the record. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would have to obtain that from the State office 
or the county office. We do not have the information here in Wash- 


ington. 
4 Senator Easttanp. I think you will find that there are very, very 
ew. 

Senator Jounston. Is it not true that with the addition of maybe 
a half acre or an acre, any farmer can fix that land up and plant it 
in 1 day? 

Senator Stennis. Yes. 

Senator Jonnsron. With a mule and a plow; is that not true? 

Mr. Ruopes. Are you asking me that, sir? 

Senator Jonnsron. Is it not true that the most that this bill would 
add would be a half acre or three-quarters, or maybe never over an 
acre, and is it not true with a mule and a plow, you could fix that land 
up and plant it in 1 day? 

Mr. Ruopes. Senator, your statement is not directed at any par- 
ticular bill. It is my understanding that the Senate did not have a 
bill before it. It is based on the general cotton situation. 

Senator JonnsTon. But if they did not add over an acre, they could 
fix it up in 1 day with a mule and a plow; is that not right? 

Mr, Ruopes. I could not, when I was on a farm, do it that fast with 
one mule. 

Senator Eastianp. Let us assume, now, something that is not cor- 
rect. Let us assume that there are great numbers of small farmers in 
the Rio Grande Valley. How late can they plant cotton in the Rio 
Grande Valley? 

Mr. Ruopes. They can plant cotton up until the closing date estab- 
lished by the State of Texas as the control date for the pak bollworms. 

Senator Eastanp. Right. : 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not have that specific date at hand. 

We could supply it for the record. 

Senator Eastianp. I wish you would, with the number of small 
farmers in the Rio Grande Valley. 
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Senator Jounston. They do plant cotton, though, as late as, you 
might say, the 1st of June in most of the States where they have 
the small farms; is that not right? 


Senator Eastianp, In all of the areas where they have small farms. 


Senator JoHNnsvoON. Yes; in all the areas where they have small 
farms. 

Mr. Ruopes. If the Senator would like—— 

Senator Jonnston, Is that not true? 

Mr. Ruopes. If the Senator would like, I have some figures here——— 

Senator Jounston. I would like an answer to my question. Is it 
not true that practically in all these areas where they have small 
farms can plant cotton as late as the 1st of May? 

Mr. Ruopes, The ist of May, yes, sir. 

Senator Jonnston. The ist of June. It goes up that late? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, I am in the northern part of the belt where I 
farm, but we would not plant cotton on the 1st of June. 

Senator Jounston. But they have planted cotton and made good 
cotton up to the 1st of June, have they not ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Some people may have, sir. I don’t know. 

Senator Jounsron. You do not know that cotton—— 

Senator EastLanp. Are you from Missouri, Mr. Rhodes? 

Mr. Ruopes, Yes, sir: 

Senator EastiaNnp. I think in that State it may be true, southeastern 
Missouri. 

Mr. Ruoprs, That is the most northern part of the cotton belt. 

Senator Jounston. But that is not where most of the small farms 
are, 

Senator Easttanp. They plant until the middle of May there, do 
they not ? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. Proceed, 

Mr. Ruopes. Preparations for planting are well underway in many 
areas, and planting has acini ties completed in some areas. By 
the time new legislation could become effective, new farm allotments 
competed and new farm notices mailed, preparations for planting 
would be well underway in most areas, and planting would have been 
completed in the southern part of the Cotton Belt. Therefore, new 
legislation at this late date could not be administered in a manner that 
would result in equitable treatment for farmers throughout the Cotton 
Belt. 

Senator EasrLanp, Now, let me ask you this question, if the chair- 
man will permit. 

Outside of the Rio Grande Valley in Texas, with this bill, if those 
allotments were out—now let us confine it to the State of Texas— 
if those allotments were out in the latter of May, it would be planted ? 
That is, a large part of their crop is planted that late? 

Mr. Ruopes. Senator, I would like to answer that question by giv- 
ing some information which we have from the State committee in the 
State of Texas. 

In administering this program, the Secretary sets up regulations 
which direct the State committees to set a closing date for the release 
of acreage when cotton planting becomes general, and to establish a 
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closing date for the reallocation of that released acreage at about the 
latest date at which it is feasible to plant cotton in an area. 

The Texas State committee has divided the State of Texas into five 
zones. In the most southern one, in the Rio Grande Valley we have 
been talking about, they have established the release date of February 
21 and a reapportionment date of February 25. 

While I cannot say definitely, I think that February 25 is the closing 
date that the State has for pink bollworm control. 

Senator Eastianp. That is right. That is true. 

Mr. Ruopes. Then in zone 2, which is the next tier of counties in 
the State of Texas—— 

Senator Eastianp. Now, let us let the record be clear right there on 
zone 1, that this bill would largely not apply to that area. 

Mr. Ruopes. In zone 2, which is the next tier of counties above, the 
committee has established a release date of March 28 and a reappor- 
tionment date of April 8. In the third zone—— 

Senator Eastitanp. A reapportionment date of April 8? 

Mr. Ruopes. April 8. 

Senator Eastianp. All right. That means that the acreage sur- 
rendered would be put out on April 8? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Eastianp. And it would be planted after April 8? 

Senator Jounston. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. The April 8 date, if they have followed the instruc- 
tions contained in the dirttee ds regulation, would be the date which 
the State committee thinks is about as late as it is feasible to plant 
cotton in that group of counties. 

Senator Easttanp. No. That is to reallocate acreage. 

Mr. Ruopes. To plant cotton. That is the instructions. 

Senator EastLanp. Excuse me. I could not get your answer. 

Mr. Ruopes. I say, the Secretary’s regulations direct the State 
committee to establish a date for the reallocation of released acreage 
at about the time which they think is as late as it is feasible to plant 
cotton in that area. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. Now, what area of Texas is area 2? 

Senator Jounsron. Let us get that straight : Not to plant cotton, but 
to make preparations for the planting of cotton. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is not the regulation as we have issued it, sir. 

Senator Jounston. You have issued the regulation, but the farmer 
has to make preparations after you issue your order; is that not true? 

Mr. Ruopes. The instructions are that the State committee shall 
establish a date for the reapportionment of released acreage at about 
the time which is normally as late as it is feasible to plant cotton. I 
cannot give the exact words. We would be glad to put those—— 

Senator Jounston. He would be violating the law if he plants 
more acres than that before you let the allotment out, would he not? 

Mr. Ruopes. I would not put it in those words. I would say he 
would be subject to a marketing quota penalty if he exceeded his 
marketing quota. I do not know whether you consider that allot- 
ment—— 

Senator Jonnston. He would incur a penalty. And you do not 
do that to get the allotment, but you do it to work out inequitiés; is 
that not right, as a usual thing? 
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Mr. Ruopes. Yes. , 

Senator Easrtanp. When is the last date that acreage can be 
surrendered ¢ 

Mr. Ruopes. In Texas, the latest date on which it can be released is 
April 20 in the Lubbock area. 

Senator Easttanp. No; I say, tier 2. 

Mr. Ruopes. April 8. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, the last date that acreage can be reallo- 
cated is April 8? 

Mr. Ropes. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. Of course, you know that if acreage can be re- 
leased for reallocation and reallocated by April 8, it can be planted 
after April 8. That was the first question I asked you. Is that right? 

Mr. Ruopes. Senator, I said that the best answer I could give was to 
give you an indication from what the State committee had set up as 
the appropriate date. 

Senator Easrntanp. I know. But—— 

Mr. Ruopes. Surely; April 8—— 

Senator Eastrianp. In that area, acreage can be reallocated to 
farmers by the 8th of April? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Senator Eastnuanp. Well, it is obvious, then, that it would ba 
planted after the 8th of April. 

What about your next area, now, of Texas? We have not gotten 
now to the small-farm area, which is east Texas, which is the only 
part of Texas that is materially affected by this bill, according to 
the representatives from that State. Which zone is east Texas? 

Mr. Ruopes. The third zone is districts 4, 5, 9, and 8, and 6 
counties in district 2. I do not have the State map with me here 
where I can indicate which of the 256 counties fall in each of 
these 5 districts, 

Senator EKasrianp. All right; what is the date there now for 
reallocation ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. The release date is April 19. The reapportionment 
date is April 29. 

Senator Eastianp. April 29, Then it would be replanted in that 
area after the 1st of May. 

Now, let us take the State of Louisiana. How late is it feasible? 

Mr. Ruopegs. I do not have the date on Louisiana, but these are 
dates which I have picked up from copies of 

Senator Eastianp. I can testify. It is the 1st of June. 

Mr. Ruopes. In Mississippi, the date established by the Missis- 
sippi State committee in the southern part of the State is aeen 20 
and May 10, and in the northern part of the State it is May 1 
a May 20. I imagine they would be very similar to the Louisiana 

ates, 

Senator Eastianp. I think that is right. Then we have a 2- or 
3-week period after those dates in which the cotton is actually 
pied, Now, that thing for Mississippi would be true of Ala- 

ama, Georgia, South Carolina, and North Carolina; would it not? 

Mr. Ruopes, Alabama set a release date of April 15, Arkansas, 
April 25; Tennessee, April 30. The dates vary depending on the 
ideas of the State committees. 
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Senator Jounston. What are South Carolina and North Caro- 
lina ? 

Mr. Ruopes. South Carolina has a release date of March 18 on 
southern counties; April 1 on the northern counties—I mean, for re- 
apportionment, and on the other group, they have April 8 and April 
22. I have a listing of all counties there if you would be interested 
in seeing it. 

Senator Easrianp. I would certainly testify that in those areas 
there are thousands of acres planted around the Ist of June. 

Senator Jonnson. Yes. 

Senator Eastitanp. Everybody knows that. 

Senator Jounston. Any cotton man knows that. 

Senator Easrtanp. And it is normally planted within 2 or 3 
weeks after those allotments are out. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounsron. Are there any other questions by any member 
of the committee ¢ 

Senator Eastianp. He is not through with his statement. 

Senator Jounson. I thought he had. 

Go right ahead. 

Mr. Ruopes. Just one more sentence, sir. 

In view of the circumstances outlined herein, the Department does 
not recommend any increase in the 1955 cotton allotment heretofore 
established. 

Senator Eastitanp. Mr. Rhodes, you have some figures, do you not, 
that if this allotment stays at 18,113,000 acres, what size cotton crop 
do you anticipate for 1955 and 1956 ? 

Mr. Raopes. Well, Senator, that is really a $64 question. 

Senator Eastrianp. I know. 

But you have some figures, now. 

(At this point, at the direction of Senator Johnston, a statement 
by Mr. Rhodes was stricken from the record. ) 

Mr. Ruopes. An attorney just advised me that it is against the law 
for me to make any statement on that, but I have already made it, 
SO---—— 

Senator Eastzianp, All right. How much underplantings do you 
anticipate ? 

Mr. McConnetzu. Inasmuch as it is a violation of the law, can’t it 
go off the record ? 

Senator Easttanp. Yes. It ought to come off the record if it is in 
violation of the law. 

Just strike it off. 

Mr. Ruoprs. What I started to say, Senator, was that if you as- 
sumed a 7-percent abandonment 

Senator Kastnanp. Do you assume that?! 

Mr. Ruopes (continuing). And a 315-pound yield per harvested 
acre, production would be about 11 million bales. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. 

Now, you think that 7-percent underplantings—and you anticipate 
that; do you not? 

Mr. Ruopes. I anticipate 7-percent underplantings and abandon- 
ment, the two together. 

Senator Easrzanp. Yes. That is all right. 
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Now, the 315-pound production, is that the 5-year average? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir; that is not the 5-year average. Last ~~ 
was—lI don’t believe I have the 5-year average with me, either. t 
= was 339, and the year before that was 325. Of course, it has 

een increasing each year right along. 

Senator Easrianp. Yes. I think that 315 pounds is all right, and 
I think it is accurate. That gives you 11 million bales if the acreage 
stays as it is. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. Now, what do you figure domestic consumption 
and exports to be for this crop year? 

Mr. Ruopes. 1954-55? 

Do you want me to answer that? 

Mr. McConne tu. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would say, to put them together, about 13 million 
bales. 

Senator Eastrianp. 13 million. 

How much do you figure of that is exports? 

Mr. Ruopes. 414 to 414 million bales. 

Senator Easttanp. What do you figure domestic consumption ? 

Mr. Ruopes. 834 to 9 million. 

Senator Eastianp. I think that estimate is about right. 

Then you think that—you say domestic is 834 ? 

Mr. Ruopes. 834 to 9 million; exports, 414 to 414 million. 

Senator Easrianp. Yes. 

Then that will give you 13,250,000 to 13,500,000. 

Mr. Ruopes, That is right. 

Senator Eastianp. But to be conservative, you figure it at 13 mil- 
lion, to be very conservative ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. Then if it stays like it is, this surplus will be 
reduced—and your figures are very conservative—by 2 million bales? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct, sir. 

Senator East.anp. ‘Now, have you read the Senate bill ? 

Mr. Ruopgs. Yes, sir. 

I was told yesterday that you had another one. I have one here. 
It provides for a 3-percent increase and the average is apportioned 
direct from the national level to take care of small farms and the re- 
maining acreage is divided equally among States on the basis of origi- 
nal allotments. 

. Senator Eastianp. That is right. 

Now, these small farms with their location—in effect, I want to ask 
you if it would not be a reasonable assumption that they would make 
from 200 to 250 pounds of lint cotton to the acre? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir, I think that is very reasonable. 

Senator Easrnanp. All right. 

Then how much do you figure that this bill would increase national 
production above 11 million? 

Mr. Ruopes. I have never attempted to figure it out on a State 
basis. In round figures, I would say probably 300,000 bales. 

Senator Eastnanp. Yes. That is a little high, but I judge that it 
would do that. 

Then if this bill is enacted, you think that we would still reduce 
the surplus by 1,750,000 bales? 
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Mr. Ruopes. I think that that is a reasonable forecast on the basis 
of the facts as we see them today. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 

Now, I want to ask Mr. McConnell a question, if he would give 
me his personal opinion, not the Department’s views. 

Mr. McConnetu. Yes. Whether that would make any material 
difference in the market? 

Senator Easttanp. No. I want your personal judgment; I have 
very great confidence in Mr. McConnell; whether, with the carry- 
over what it is and the fact that you can store cotton: Do you think 
that that is enough to reduce the surplus in 1 year? 

Mr. McConne.u. Well, the quicker we can do it, Senator, the bet- 
ter. Let me answer it this way: 

I do not think the increase of 200,000 or 300,000 bales will materially 
affect the long-term picture if it is stopped right there. 

Senator Eastuanp. That is what I want, and I thank you, sir. 

Senator Stennis. Would you mind repeating that, Mr. McConnell ? 
We did not hear it. 

Mr. McConnetu. I said I did not think the increase of 200,000 or 
300,000 bales—this is a personal opinion, and I do not know a great 
deal about cotton, but in the quantities we are talking about—would 
materially affect the long-term picture if it did not lead to the prece- 
dent that you never do cut the thing down to where it really works. 

Senator Eastuanp. Well, I think that is right. 

Now, let me ask you this question in your personal opinion. You 
know something about the social side of this question, where hundreds 
of thousands of little people have allotments so low that they are 
actually denied the necessities of life. The facts show that their 
production agents will not even advance credit for a cotton crop in 
1955. 

Now, do you not think, sir, in your personal judgment, that those 
social considerations far outweigh an increase in production of 300,000 
bales when that. is not material to our long-term cotton policies ? 

Mr. McConnexL. Senator, if you assumed that these hardships 
all stem from this one particular thing, if there were no other factors 
in it, I would answer iy coastion one way. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. How would you answer it,then’? I 
think they do stem from it. 

Mr. McConnetux. If you assumed that to be true, I think the pro- 
duction of 150—let me go back and say that on what I saw of the 
figures here, it looked as if you could take care of most of these hard- 
ship cases with an increase of 150,000 to 200,000 bales. 

nator Eastianp. That is right, sir. 

Well, Senator Hayden there, of Arizona, has got 5,000 acres of 
veterans in that State who cannot make the mortgage payments on 
their land because their acreage allotments are so tly reduced. 

Senator Turse. Mr. Chairman, I would like to oat question at this 
point in the discussion. 

Could the State committees and the county committees have made 
the allocation in the first instance so that these little producers would 
have been furnished an acreage allotment that would have permitted 
them to have operated in a manner that would have assured them. at - 
least a livelihood in their operations? Could they have at the outset? 
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Mr. McConnett. I would like to have Mr. Rhodes answer that. He 
is more familiar with the mechanics of it than I. 

Mr. Ruopes. They could, to the extent that the State received an 
allotment large enough to doit. By that I mean that the law author- 
izes the county committees to choose whether they will apportion their 
county allotment on the basis of history or whether they will put it out 
on the basis of a uniform percentage of cropland. If they put it out 
on a uniform percentage of cropland, the law requires them to take 
care of the small farmers first. 

If they go the other route and put it out on the basis of history, it 
is entirely permissive, then, to the county committees to decide whether 
they will take care of the small farmer or whether they will let the 
small farmer take the same cut as everyone else takes. 

Now, there are certain States—and probably the best example would 
be Florida—where the State allotment is not sufficient to give even 
the small farmers the minimum amount set up in the law, so that 
those States 

Senator Tuyr. Then might I ask, why is the program in Florida 
so affected ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir. The reason for that is that the law pro- 
vides that the national marketing quota be divided up among the 
States on the basis of the acreage planted to cotton during the 5 
years preceding the calendar year in which the National Marketing 
quota is proclaimed. 

The State of Florida gets their proportionate share on the basis 
of their 5-year history of planting cotton, but they have so many 
small farmers that there still is not enough in their State quota to 
give each one of them 5 acres or their highest acreage planted in the 
past 3 years. 

Senator Ture. What basically changed the situation in Florida 
in those 5 years to what their desires are now. Did they get into 
some other kind of crop in that 5-year period, or why do they not 
no the total overall acreage in that State in comparison with other 

tates ? 7 

Mr. Ruopes. It is because they have basically all small farmers, and 
when you cut the national allotment from 27 million down to 18 mil- 
lion, you cut about a third off of their State allotment, but you still 
don’t cut the little farmer if you give him his highest acreage he ever 
planted. Therefore, when you give each one of them the highest 
acreage they ever planted and still cut the State down a third, there 
just is not enough cotton acreage to ge around. 

Senator Ture. So that basically Florida had a greater percentage 
of small farms in relation to the other States ? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes. 

Senator Ture. And, therefore, Florida is in a different situation 
than the average State. 

Now, going back to the other States where you have quite a sizable 
number of small farm units, the State committee, in its allocation to 
counties, did not allocate their entire total acreage. They held back a 
reserve, did they not, to meet some foreseeable or unforeseeable prob- 
lem, and, in the main, then they could have handled this. Is that your 
contention ¢ 
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Mr. Ruopes. Well, all States except one held back 10 percent of 
their State reserve. 

Senator Tuyer. That is what I understood. 

Mr. Ruoves. And that 10 percent reserve could be used for making 
adjustments for trends in acreages, for abnormal conditions affecting 
plantings, small farms, new farms, and inequities and hardships. 

Now, the different States adopted different methods, and the ones 
that they figured, were the ones most appropriate for that particular 
State. 

Senator Easttanp. Let me ask you this ae I think Senator 
Thye has asked a very important question that goes right to the heart 
of this thing. 

Senator Tuyr. That is what I am trying to get to, Senator East- 
land, because I am not affected either economically or as representing 
a grower group, you see. 

Senator EasrLtanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. And, therefore, I am sitting here entirely m a posi- 
tion of trying to be the umpire in a sense. 

Senator EasruaNnp. All right. 

Senator Ture. It makes no difference to me, except I just want to 
make sure the program is maintained. 

Senator Eastianp. I want to ask him a question so that we can 
make sure the program is what you want, if the chairman will permit. 

In these counties where there are hundreds of these little subsistence 
farmers—and that is what they are—there are also farmers that grow 
20 and 30 acres of cotton; is that true? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is true; yes, sir. 

Senator Eastitanp. And those farms have a Negro tenant family, of 
course, and sometimes a family will work it ? 

Mr. Ruoprs. Yes. 

Senator East.anp. Well now, if those county committees had given 
the 5-acre amount to these little subsistence farmers, where would 
that have left the man who will grow 10 or 15 or 20 acres of cotton, 
and has got a tenant family or two dependent on him for a livelihood ? 

Mr. Ruopers. Senator, as I pointed out in the statement I read, in 
1954 there were many counties that did not get half enough acreages 
to even take care of the small farm, give the small farm half of what 
the law says he should get. 

Senator Eastnanp. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. So it leaves no more for the big ones than for the 
little ones. 

Senator Eastianp. Putting him out of business is what it does, does 
it not? 

Mr. Ropes. Yes. 

Senator Eastianp. So there was a reason to try to make this acreage 
go just as far as possible and take care of as many people as possible. 

Mr. Ruopes, That is the reason I think that Congress made it 
possible to put it on the other method, and that is the reason why 
92 percent of the counties that grow cotton moved over immediately 
in the first year to the other method of allocation because they were 
aware that they could do— 

Senator Easttanp. Didn’t you have many more of those little 
farmers now that were cut? The man that is in the rung of the 
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ladder of being just above your subsistence man, they were cut 75 
percent. 

Mr. Ropes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. And no land left for his tenant. He would be 
put in the slums or put out of work or something else. 

Senator Jounson, I think you answered the question of Senator 
Thye; for, in a great many of the counties, I know you find some 
in my State, maybe three or four or five hundred small farms below 
5 acres, if you had given them all the allotment that went to that 
county and guaranteed every one of them 5 acres, there would not 
have been anything left of the 30- or 40- or 50-acre farm in the county; 
is that correct? 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct, Senator Johnston, and I did not mean 
to infer that Florida was the only State in this position; there are 
counties in Carolina, in Virginia, in various States, but Florida is 
probably the most acute example of the situation. 

Senator JounsTon. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. I did not mean to say that the law was not applying to 
other States. 

Senator Easrianp. Mr. McConnell wants to confer with Mr. 
Rhodes. 

Mr. McConnexz. I would like to ask you this question: Would 
the Department of Agriculture review its position on this bill, and if 
so, in what respect ? 

Mr. McConnexh. Well, Senator, I would like to make it very clear 
that the Department, in dealing with this situation, is not unaware 
of the source of the problems, particularly as it applies to small 
farmers. 

We are also quite aware that this problem of relief applies to large 
farmers. 

On the basis of the suplies and the problem, there is no justification 
for any increase. On the basis of supplies, the problem eral 

Senator Eastnanp. On that basis. 

Mr. McConNeELL. Yes. 

At the present moment, as we have submitted this testimony, we 
are against any increase. 

Now, if Con in their appraisal of this particular situation, can 
agree on something that they feel is aimed at the problem, that is, the 
small-farm problem, without its resulting in a large increase in 
acreage, why, naturally, in view of what would be presented to it 
then, the Department would reappraise its position. That is not a 
commitment that it will change it. 

Senator East.anp Yes. 

Mr. McConne.z. But it would, it seems to me, properly-——— 

Senator Eastitanp. Would you personally think that with an in- 
crease of 250,000 or 275,000 acres for small subsistence farmers— 
would you personally favor it? 

Mr. McConnewx. I cannot wear two hats at this table, Senator. I 
would have to answer it from the Department’s position, “No.” It is 
in line with—— 

Senator Tuys. Your question, Mr. Chairman, is primarily this: 
That the Department thinks that on numbers of acres that are per- 
missible under the allotments, should bring sufficient amounts of cotton 
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for our domestic and our . export needs. You do recognize 
that you have a social problem here in areas where there is a pre- 
dominantly small planting or a small producer, and that the acreage 
available to that State, and reallocated to the counties, if allocated in 
a just manner, has adversely affected the little fellow. That little 
fellow stands either to be squeezed so hard that if he is not liquidated, 
he is pretty badly injured financially. Therefore, if we look at it 
from the standpoint of the social problem that we are faced with, 
would we, as members of this subcommittee, be justified in recom- 
mending to the full committee that we have a social problem here 
that we cannot overcome without adversely affecting some of the 
growers in the medium category of 30 or 40 acres that likewise are the 
main support, you might say, of some working families in the com- 
munity that might find themselves unemployed. if this grower had to 
cut back below what might be a 30- or 40-acre planted crop. 

Now, that is the only thing that I am concerning myself with, the 

uestion of whether we do an injustice ae to some of these little 
fatniogs if we do not give consideration to their problem and raise 
this acreage by the legislation we have before us. 

Mr. McConnett. Well, I think 

Senator Tuysr. If you can answer that social question, then you 
are going to make it easier for me. 

Mr. McConnetu. Senator, the danger here is that in getting at 
this thing you almost have to shoot with a shotgun instead of a rifle. 
Your weeblati is the real small farmer, as you have put it. 


Senator Tuye.. Yes. 
Mr. McConnetu. And in getting at him, you fill the whole air, so to 


speak, with shot, and you come up with not a small amount of cot- 
ton——— 

Senator Easrianp. Suppose we did; that is for us to decide. 

Mr. Connewu. All right. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, could I make a statement? 

Senator Jounston. Let him answer that question. 

Mr. McConneww. Well, I said the reason [ cannot take any position 
up here is because on the a basis you have no justification. 

Senator Eastianp. He asked you what your justification was for 
the social side, Mr. McConnell. 

Mr. McConnett. In coming up with that answer, I have got to 
see what it does to the other side. 

Senator Jonnston. Let me ask you one question. Is it not true that 
this is a worldwide problem ? 

Mr. McConneu. Cotton? 

Senator Jonnston. Cotton. 

Mr. McConnext. It certainly is. 

Senator Jonnston. Is it not true that through these years we have 
been reducing acreage, and the countries such as Egypt, Brazil, and 
Japan have been increasing their acreage? 

r. McConnetx. That is right. 

Senator Jounston. Is that not true? 

Mr. McConnet. I believe that is right. 

Senator Jounston. Now then, they have increased at least a mil- 
lion and a half acres, while we have been reducing about 7, over 7 mil- 
— acres; is that not true? The last 2 years we reduced it about 

t. 
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Mr. Ruoves. That is approximately correct, sir. 

Senator Jomnston. About 7, 7.3, or something like that; and they 
have increased it a million and a half, that I named. 

Now then, that being true, are they going ahead increasing while 
we are still reducing over here, and making our farmers suffer ? 

Senator Eastianp. Let me state right here that I am perfectly 
willing to leave that question to the good judgment of the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture. I believe he comes up with an answer to it. 

Senator JoHnsTon. That is what we are facing. It is a world 
situation. 

Senator Eastianp. That is right at the very heart of this question, 

Mr. McConnetxi. That social problem is a byproduct of the main 
problem. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I would like to make my position 
clear at this point. If this acreage is kept within the limits of taking 
care of the real hardship cases, such as 250,000 acres or something 
like that, I want to go along with it. But if you go beyond that, to 
500,000 acres or more, I would feel compelled to offer an amendment 
to take care of hardship cases with wheat farmers. We have World 
War LI veterans in the wheat business—— 

Senator Easttanp. We might get together on that. 

Senator Youne (continuing). That are in very tough shape. 

Senator Easttanp. We never have voted against you. 

Senator Youne. I know you have not. But I think there should 
be a program to take care of the real hardship cases. I think there is a 
great deal of justification. 

Mr. McConnetxi. We have got hardship cases in a great many 
areas, because of 

Senator Eastianp. To be perfectly frank, though, you do not have 
it of this magnitude and this gravity in any other commodity, do 
you { 

Mr. McConne.u. Well, I have enough callers from other industries 
over there as though I thought there were a lot of them. 

Senator Eastianp, 1 know, but what is your judgment about that ? 

Mr. McConnetu. Well, I suspect that if the problem is brought 
down to commodities, just straight commodities, single-crop farmers, 
it is greater here than anywhere else. 

Senator Easrntanp. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. Would this be an unreasonable question to try to 
get the answer to: How many of your large producers get up to over 
a hundred acres or more and how many of those have suffered such re- 
ductions that it isan economic problem to them? What is the history 
there, going down into your flat delta country? How much of a cut 
have some of those big operators suffered ? 

Mr. McConnetu. Answer that. 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, I could answer that only by saying that they 
have taken very, very severe cuts in many cases, and that will vary 
materially between States, and it will vary even materially between 
counties within any given State. 

Senator Easttanp. You spoke about the delta now. 

Senator Tuye. If I may proceed with that further. You then do 
not necessarily criticize either State committees or county committees 
on the basis that they had anticipated such a squeeze as this for addi- 
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tional national acreage by a supplemental act, and that they had been 
overly generous with the big producer, knowing that the social ques- 
tion might come before us in this type of legislation at a later date. 
If we can get some of these factors Sosinert up, it is going to be a lot 
easier to defend the increased acreage here. So if the county or the 
State and county committee had applied a really substantial cut on 
the real big operators, if that is the case, then I would like to have the 
answer. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to answer that by saying despite a great 
deal of criticism of the State and county committees, we, in the De- 
partment, feel that we have done the best job in 1955 that has ever 
been done in setting up the acreage allotments, as a whole. 

Senator Tuyr. You mean done by the States? 

Mr. Ruopes. By the State and county committees. 

Senator Turn. All right. You practically have answered my 
question. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to go just a little bit further, if I might; 
amendatory legislation of most any type will tend to throw some in- 
equities between States and counties, particularly between counties 
within a State, because in certain counties they have devoted a greater 
percentage of their allotment to the small-farm problem. 

Now, if we go back and fix up a county which did not give proper 
attention to their small farmers, they are profiting at the expense of 
other counties in that State. 

Senator Jounsron. Any other questions ? 

Senator Eastianp. But the larger operator in these counties now 
has taken reductions that will average 45 to 50 percent, has he not? 

Mr. Ruopes. In the 2 years. 

Senator Easrianp. Yes. 

Mr. Ruoprs. Yes, sir; I think that is right. 

Senator Kucuen. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

Senator Jounston. Certainly, proceed. Any of you who are pres- 
ent, Congressmen or Senators, if you want to ask a question, you are 
free to do so. 

Senator Kucurt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

What is the planting season in California ? 

Mr Ruopes. I do not have the date set up by State committee. 
April 15 to probably May 15 would probably be the normal planting 
season. I do not have the dates established by the California State 
committee. 

Senator Haypen. Do you have the date fixed by the Arizona State 
committee ? 

Mr. Ruopes. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Kucuet. Would they be about the same? 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, I would say very near the same. 

Senator Kucuen. Would that be the case in New Mexico, too? 

Mr. Ruopres. New Mexico, I do have the date. They have estab- 
lished March 21 and March 25 in the State of New Mexico. 

Now, as I pointed out before, I did not anticipate any requests for 
these dates, and I only have the ones where the State committees 
happened to send us a copy of their letter notifying the counties, and 
1 have not made any attempt to send a query out to each State asking: 
for these dates. I just pulled together the ones we had in the office 
yesterday afternoon. 
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Senator Kucre.. Now, in the legislation that was adopted last 
year, is it true that the Western Cotton States sustained the greatest 
cut in their State cotton acreage allotments ? 

Mr. Ruones. Yes, they sustained the greatest cuts from their plant- 
ings the preceding year. 

Senator Kucue.. What was the maximum percentage in the legis- 
lation last year for decreasing allotments, 66 percent? _ 

Mr. Ruopes. I am sorry, sir, I did not get your question. 

Senator Kucneiti. What was the maximum cut In acreage allot- 
ments under the legislation adopted last year to any State? 

Mr. Ruopes. You mean the cut a given State took from its 5-year 
average ¢ 

Senator Kucuer. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not have those figures with me; I can submit them. 

Senator Kucuet. Is it in the nature of a top of about 66 percent, 
67 percent ? 

Mr. Ruopes, No, sir; I do not think any State took a cut anywhere 
near that amount. 

Senator Kucnuen. It is the other way around, that is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. It took a cut of 35, or 40 percent of their 1953 planted 
acreage. 

Senator Kucuet. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. That would be about right. 

Senator Eastianp. Let me ask you this question. 

Senator Jonnstron. I think what the Senator from California is 
driving at is this: They had gone into cotton growing out there, and 
it is a severe cut from the year before, but not over the 5-year historical 

eriod. 
r Senator Eastianp. That is it exactly. 

Senator Kucuer. The Chairman is correct. 

Senator Easttanp. California took the same percentage reduction 
of every other State from its 5-year average. 

Senator Jounston. That is where the trouble is. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Senator Easttanp. Let me ask you this question: In 1954, state 
whether or not California and Arizona got acreages that they had not 
earned on a history basis. 

Mr. Ruopes. Yes, sir; Congress passed the law last January. 

Senator Eastianp. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. It was aged by the President on January 29, and it 
made special provisions for four States. 

Senator Easttanp. What it was was an acreage subsidy to take care 
of acreage hardship in those States. 

Can you tell me about how many acres they got they did not earn? 

Mr. Ruopes. 157,000 acres I believe—157,500, I thin 

Senator Kucuen. Divided between, however, the two belts, the 
Southern Belt and the Western Belt ; is that not so? 

Mr. Ropes. No, I thing it was 315,000 acres, and half of it was 
devoted to California, Arizona, and New Mexico, and the other half 
was devoted to the other remaining States, 

Senator Kucwer. On the same basis? 

Mr. Ruopes. Which was 157,500 acres to the 3 Western States, and 
157,500 acres divided among the other States. 
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Senator Kucuet. Is it true that these subsidies, if you are going to 
call it that, worked both ways, and there was a subsidy to three West- 
ern States, and an equal subsidy to the Southern States? 

Mr. Ruopes. I do not quite follow what 

Senator Kucuex. Well, the Senator suggested that the Congress 
last year adopted legislation to provide for what, 157,000-——— 

Senator Eastuanp. Well, here are the facts. California—Con- 
gressman Abernethy has called to my attention, and they are cor- 
rect—and Arizona and New Mexico planted 6 percent of the crop, and 
they got 50 percent of these hardship acres. 94 percent of the crop, 
of the States that plant 94 percent of the crop, they also got 50 per- 
cent, and I do not think that there can be—now, last year California 
and the Far Western States came to us with a terrible problem. They 
had taken acreage reductions that were uneconomic, were very, very 
drastic, and the Senator from California made the statement on the 
floor of the Senate, if I recall—I know he did in the committee—that 
the economy, the cotton economy, of his State was facing a disaster. 

Now, I was criticized for supporting a bill that would alleviate 
those hardships and give to his State and his people an acreage 
subsidy. 

N oak today the shoe is on the other foot. We come here today with 
hundreds of thousands of little farmers that are actually denied 
bread, which was not the case in the State of California, and we ask 
for the same treatment for them that we gave the State of California 
last year; and I think we should have the wholehearted support of the 
State of California in this bill. 

Senator Kucuet. Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask this 
uestion, and see if I understand what took place last year. If each 
tate had the right to determine within the law how the allotments 

were to be made, and if in a given State the 5-acre farmer did not 
receive any assistance, then would it be fair to say that the increase 
provided for in the legislation went to cotton farmers from 5 acres 
on up, as their own farms were represented; in other words, if the 
allotment had to go some place, and it did not go to the 5-acre farmer, 
then it must be true that it went to the farmers who planted cotton 
on their farms which were greater than 5 acres; is that not true? 

Mr. Ruopes. It is true that last year, 1954, the law required all 
allotments to be put out on uniform percentage of crop acreage. The 
law also required that the small farmer be taken care of first. Then 
all of the remaining acreage was allocated to farmers who had received 
5 acres and above. 

Senator Kucuen. But I mean in these States which have a problem, 
with respect to the 5-acre farmers, where did the additional acreage 
allotments go last year ? 

_Mr. Ruopes. That would vary with the States. In States that 
did not receive enough in the first apportionment to take care of the 
small farmers, it had to go to the small farmers. In States that 
received enough under the first apperuenment to take care of the small 
farmers, it would have then, of course, gone to the larger farmers. 
There were both types of cases in 1954. 

Senator Kucuer. What I am trying to get at is this: The cotton 
farmer in California sustained a cut in his 1954 allotment, and in his 
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1955 allotment. Now, the purpose of the legislation here is to be of 
specific benefit, I take it, to the 5-acre farmer or less. 

Senator Jonunston. The way the bill is drawn about half goes to 
that and half of it would go to those above 5 acres. Any relief goes 
back to the State on a percentage basis for that State committee to 
handle the other half. 

Senator Kucuet. That is the Senate bill, Mr. Chairman / 

Senator Jonnstron. Yes; that is the one we ask. 

Senator Easttanp. And California would share in that for hard- 
ship cases. 

Senator Jonnston. For hardship cases, and if you had 5 acres, they 
would get it there, too. 

Senator Kucuen. What would be the amount of acreage to be given 
to the California cotton farmer under the Senate bill? 

Senator Eastianp. 14,000 acres. 

Mr. Ruopes. 12,279.5 on the bill that I have a copy of. I do not 
know whether that is the bill which 

Senator Kucuer. On the question of the social problem, does the 
Department recognize that there is a social problem of a farmer who 
has 30 acres or does the question of the social problem stop at 5 acres? 
T mean, I do not understand that. 

Senator Easttanp. Here is the difference. Here are some little 
fellows that make about a half bale of cotton to the acre, against two 
bales to the acre in your State. Here is a class of people that have 
an income of two or three hundred dollars a year, and when $25 or 
$30 or $50 extra means life and death to them. 

Now; last year you had this problem and it was very grave, and we 
helped you out. Now we are asking for the same consideration from 
you and from your State that we gave you last year. 

Senator Kucuen. What is the difference between the Senate ver- 
sion of the bill and the bill as it passed the House? 

Senator Jounston. Well, the House bill gives it purely on a per- 
centage basis, that is, 3 percent to each State to handle. 

The Senate bill takes half of that and gives to these little cases below 
5 acres. Then they take the other half and give to the other hardship 
cases, to be sent back to each State that handles it as they see fit. 

Senator Kvucuen. Well, now, under the House bill, would it still 
be within the prerogative of each State to make allocations of its 
increase to the small farmer? 

Mr_ Ruopes. Yes, as far as it would go. The House bill would first 
take the total acreage increase and break it down to the States, and 
then the State could use the acreage to take care of the small farmers 
in the first instance and to the extent acreage was available. 

If they got oot, they would take care of them. In some States 
it varies. Eleyen States would not get enough, and the worst example 
is the State of Virginia, which would get 7 percent of the amount 
that would be required to meet the minimum for small farms. 

I think probably the next worst example is North Carolina, which 
would get only 18 pereent of what would be required to meet the 
minimum. 

Senator Jounsron. That is right. 

Mr. Ruopes. In other words, the farmers in those States would 
get a notice of an increase of one-tenth of an acre or maybe two-tenths 
or three-tenths of an acre, just enough probably to—— 
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Senator Kucuen. If you can overcome the hardship under the 
House bill, why do you suggest, Mr. Chairman, in the Senate version 
that it be changed ? 

Senator JounsTon. For this reason: The House bill, as I interpret 
it, would give to some States, as he said North Carolina, it would not 
even relieve the situation in regard to the 5 acres or below; but it 
would only care for about 18 percent, and the other 82 percent even 
of the 5 acres, would not be cared for, so it does not care for that 
situation. 

Neinther does it care for some other hardship cases that are above 
5 acres which we find in a very bad financial circumstance at the pres- 
ent time; that is what we are up against. 

Senator Easrtanp. The Senate bill is directed solely at hardship 
cases; 1s that not the fundamental difference ¢ 

Senator Jonnsron. That is the fundamental difference. 

Senator Kucuet. Is more acreage involved in the Senate bill than 
in the House bill? 

Senator Eastianp. No, sir; the same acreage. 

Senator Kucue.. The same acreage / 

Senator Easthanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kucnexr. But under the House bill you would give each 
State the same percentage increase; is that not correct ? 

Senator JoHnsron. That is correct. 

Senator Kucuet. But under the Senate bill you would provide that 
the increase should be given only to the smaller farmer of 4 acres, 
5 acres or less? 

Senator Easr.tanp. No, sir. 

Senator Kucuexr. Then I do not understand it. 

Senator Easrianp. Well, half the acreage goes to him. 

Senator Kucue.. Half of the 3 percent ! 

Senator Eastianp. Goes to lim. 

Senator Jounsron. One and a half percent. 

Senator Eastianp. The other half is divided, goes to the State under 
the formula, and under the present law, with this further provision, 
that where the House bill provides the history on which future acreage 
allotments are based will be earned, the Senate provision provides 
that no history will be earned, and the reason for that is this: We 
are dealing with a subsidy, and that is just what it is, and the Senate 
subcommittee took the position that no person should earn history on 
which future allotments are based, on the basis of a subsidy. 

Now, in this regard, we gave the West last year a history on the 
basis of the subsidy; that would increase your allotments in the 
future. We did not think that it was a sound premise, and we 
changed that procedure in this bill. 

Senator Kucue:. Am I right in believing that under the Senate 
version, what you would actually be doing insofar as my State is con- 
cerned, is cutting the increase down from 3 percent to 114 percent; 
is that the amount ? 

Senator Easrianp. I do not know what the figures are; but what we 
are doing in the Senate bill is taking care of hardship cases, just ex- 
actly what we did with California last year. 

mers the argument of the Senator from California which he is 
making—— 
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Senator Kucner. I make no argument; I am just asking 

Senator Eastianp. But I say the point you made was the point 
made against the bill last year. 

Senator Kucuet. Let me ask you this. 

Senator Easrtanp. That benefited your State and your people. 

Senator Kucuet. Let me ask you this, Senator: If we are dealing 
with the hardship question of the 5-acre-or-less farmer, then is it not 
true under your Gioia: 

Senator EKastuanp. The subcommittee’s bill, not my bill. 

Senator Kucuer. The subcommittee’s bill—that one-half of the rec- 
ommended increase of 3 percent will not go to the 5-acre farmer or 
less; is that correct? 2 

Senator Eastianp. Well, you have got s@ge hardship cases in 
your State, I understand, and Senator Hayden has got some hard- 
ship cases in his State, and it was an attempt to reach them. 

Senator Hayden’s figures showed that he got 5,000 acres in trouble 
in Arizona; we gave him 5,441. We are trying to hold the thing down 
on extreme hardship ; that is what we were trying to do. 

Senator Kucuen. Yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. And I think the Department is here now, and 
I believe the Department officials will say that the Senate bill will 
more nearly reach the trouble than the House bill. 

Senator Kucuex.. Now, in the case of Senator Hayden’s State, for 
example, if approximately 5,000 acres would be allocated to Arizona 
under the Senate bill, is it true that just half of that 5,000 acres would 
go to the 5-acre farmer or less? 

Senator Eastianp. That is right. 

Senator Kucuet. Where would the other 2,000—— 

Senator Eastianp. The 250,000. You are talking about Arizona. 

We do not know; Senator Hayden said they needed 5,000 acres in 
Arizona, and he is getting those 5,000 acres. 

Senator Jounston. In Arizona, for your information, under the 
5-acre farms that would be affected, there would be only 98 in Ari- 
zona, so they would be cared for, plus when they would have 5,080 
acres to take care of those above the 5 acres in Arizona; that is what 
it is. 

Senator Kucuen. Well, Mr. Chairman, then is it true that the Sen- 
ate bill is not attempting merely to alleviate hardship of the 5-acre 
farmer but also it includes acreage to alleviate what it would contend 
to be hardships of the farmer who had more than the 5 acres? 

Senator Jounston. That will be left up to the committees in each 
State to use half of this acreage to take care of hardship cases above 
the five acres also. 

Senator Kucuen. Now, if a State had, Mr. Chairman, what it felt 
were hardship cases but, at the same time, felt that those hardship 
cases were in small farms of more than 5 acres, then there would be a 
different application between that State under the Senate bill and, 
take, Senator Eastland’s State, the State of Mississippi? It seems 
to me there would. 

Senator Easrianp. Well, the State committee would use this other 
acreage to take care of extreme hardship cases within that State. We 
point those hardship cases; and I do not think 
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As Mr. Rhodes said, the State committees have done a fine job, and 
they are in better position than any one of us here in Washington to 
allocate that acreage to people who are badly hurt. 

Senator Kucue.. But do they not do that same good job under the 
House bill, Senator ? 

Senator Eastianp. Yes, they could do that same job under the 
House bill, certainly they could , and your difference there is this: 

our real problem is the subsistence farmer, that is your real prob- 
em, and the House bill did not give enough acreage to take care of 
that subsistence farmer. 

Senator Kucuex. I do not understand why. 

Senator Easrianp. Because they did not earn—you increase the 
allotment 3 percent by States, the State would not earn enough acre- 
age. 

Siew: let us take the State of Alabama; they would get 33,000 acres. 
Now, in Alabama under the House bill it would take 52,000 to reach 
the small farmer. 

Mississippi, it will take 68,000 acres for the subsistence farmer. 
Now we would come out better than the average State. We would 
get 52,000, but we could not reach it. 

North Carolina would take 85,000 acres. 

Senator Kucuer. Why couldn’t you reach it? 

Senator Eastitanp. Wait just a minute now—and North Carolina 
would only get 15,000, while the State of Texas, it will only take 25,- 
000 acres, and they would get 228,000 under the House bill. It does 
not reach the problem of the subsistence farmer. There is the whole 

int. 

Senator Kucuen. And yet the same acreage is involved in both the 
Senate version and the House version. 

Senator EastLanp. Yes, sir. But we have—go ahead. 

Senator Jonnston. But you take care of those little farmers under 
5 acres, you see. 

Senator Kucnen. But couldn’t you do that, Mr. Chairman, under 
the House bill ? 

Senator Easrianp, No, sir. 

Senator JonHnston. For your information, you talk of 5; we are 
cutting them to 4 acres, too; let us bring that here, too. We are cut- 
ting: em to 4 acres, We are not giving them 5, we are just dealing 
with the 5-acre man, but just cutting him to 4, 

Senator East.anp. Here is the reason it could not. In the case 
of Texas and your State, as I said, it would take 25,000 acres in 
Texas. Under the House bill Texas would get 228,000 acres, In your 
State—-you have not got a 5-acre farm in your State, yet you would 
get 45,000 acres. 

Now, we have, frankly, taken acreage—— 

Mr. Ruopzs. South Carolina would get 23,000; Arkansas would get 
45 


Senator Eastianp, Twenty-three; that is right. 

We have in Arkansas it would take only 8,000 acres, and they would 
get 45,000. 

Now, we have taken acreage that if you just put a 3 percent increase 
across the board, we have taken acreage from States that did not need 
it, for this little subsistence farmer, and given it to that farmer 
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directly from Washington. It does not go to a State committee; but 
provided that he would take a 20 percent reduction in his acreage. It 
would cost your State some acreage, the Senate bill would cost your 
State some acreage, that is right. 

It would cost Texas some acreage, but it will largely—it will not 
entirely alleviate, but it would help the subsistence man, and it is based 
on a social question; and TI think that the bill is on all fours with the 
bill that we passed last year when the shoe was on the other foot, and 
when California and Arizona desperately needed help and they got it. 

Senator Jounsron. It just so happens that you do not have any 
small farms less than 5 acres, and I find that Nevada does not have any. 
Those are the only two States that grow cotton that do not have less 
than 5 acres. 

Mr. Ruopes. Senator, I could point out-—— 

Senator Kucnen. May I just point out, Mr. Chairman 

Senator Jounston. Nevada does not get any allotment under this, 
under the House or any under the Senate bill. 

Senator Kucnen. Is it also true, Mr. Chairman—and I will study 
these before Monday—is it also true that under the Senate subcom- 
mittee bill you do provide for the alleviation of hardship to the farmers 
over 5 acres? 

Senator JouHnston. Over 5 acres, one-half of the allotment goes 
back to your committee. 

Senator Easrianp. Goes to your State, too; it goes to everybody. 

Senator Kucuer. I just repeat the question; it occurs to me, per- 
haps, this is too difficult a subject for me to comprehend—why, if 
you recognize that there is a hardship problem over 5 acres, why not 
let a State, which does not have the problem in both fields, allocate 
on the basis of what the House of Representatives passed. 

Senator Easrtanp. Because then you are taking a lot of acreage 
away 

Senator Jounston. Let Mr. Rhodes answer that. 

Senator Easrianp. All right. 

Mr. Ruopes. I would like to attempt to explain what I understand 
to be the difference, one major difference between the two bills; the 
total amount of acreage is the same in each bill. But in the Senate bill 
you go immediately from the national level to the small farms and 
take what is required to take care of them from the national allotment. 

Then, what is left over-—— 

Mr. Asernerry. That is the Senate bill. 

Senator Jonnston. That is correct. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is right; that is the Senate bill. The Senate bill 
is a bill under which we would go directly from the national level to 
the small farm and apportion the acreage that is required to take 
care of the small farmer by providing for each farm an allotment 
equal to the smaller of 4 acres or the highest acreage planted in the 
last. 3 years. This would take 257,000 of the total of 543,000 acres. 

Now, the remaining acreage, after all small farms had received the 
minimum, would be 285,000 acres, which would then be apportioned 
among all States in the same proportion in which they shared in the 
original allotment of 18.1 million acres. 

Now, in the ease of the House bill, the total national allotment of 
543,000 acres would first be divided among all States on the basis of 
their share in the original allotment. 
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Therefore, the House bill would result in an allotment for a num- 
ber of States, 11 States to be exact, which would not receive sufficient 
acreage to take care of the small farmers. 

Senator Kucnet. I see that difference. 

Now, just one more question—I think Senator Thye asked it—I 
want to be sure that I understood the fact: It is true that each State 
last year could have, under the law, alleviated the small farmer’s 
condition ? 

Mr. Ruopes. As I pointed out before, last year all States had to use 
their allotment to take care of the small farmer first because the law 
required that. There were a number of States that did not receive 
enough in total to take care of the small farmer; therefore, they had 
to prorate their total State allotment among the small farmers. 

Senator Kucne.. What were those States? 

Mr. Ruopes. Well, I cannot give them all: Virginia, Florida, I 
think both Carolinas—can you add to that, Ed? I can supply it for 
the record. 

Mr. E. D. Beth. You cannot single out a whole State, but Florida, 
North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee had more counties than any 
others that could not take care of the small farms. It varies by 
States, and varies materially by counties within the States. 

Mr. Ruopes. Mr. Chairman, I have with me now the figures on last 
year, and if the committee would like, I can give them or this table 
could be put in the record. 

Senator Jonnston. I would like to have that inserted in the record. 
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Mr. Ruopes. The remedial legislation added about 379,000 acres, 
and 118,000 plus went to the State of California. That was the 
figure, I think, that you are trying to get at, but this table gives 
a complete breakdown of all the additions. 

Senator Eastianp. Now, there is this further difference: The Sen- 
ate bill is just a 1-year shot, and nobody earns history. 

Mr. Ruopes. That is correct. 

Senator Eastianp. And, of course, that is to the interest, I judge, 
of the State of California. 

Mr. Ruwopes. Mr. Chairman, I would like to point out for what- 
ever it may be worth that that is the most difficult thing to administer 
that we have ever attempted to administer, and will cost a lot of 
money in the future to compute and eliminate from acreage history the 
small acreage each individual farm might receive under this provision. 
It can be done. 

Senator Eastianp. A lot of farmers though would lose a lot of 
money over the years if history was earned on it, would they not? 

Mr. Ruopes. It would affect other farmers for the next 5 years. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any other questions? We certainly 
thank you for coming, both of you. 

Senator Haypen. I would like to have Assistant Secretary McCon- 
nell and Mr. Rhodes listen to what I have to say. 

Senator Jonnston. This is Senator Hayden. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CARL HAYDEN, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator Haypen. The Arizona situation, I think I can summarize 
by figures prepared by George W. Barr, the head of the department 
of agricultural economics at the University of Arizona. They show 
that last year, 1954, the total acreage alloted under the law to Arizona 
was 468,299 acres. 

There were 404,000 acres actually harvested. Those 404,000 acres 
produced 830,000 bales of cotton or a little over 2 bales to the acre. 

Arizona suffered a cut in acreage for this year. There is a 28 percent 
reduction in the allotment for 1955 to 333,933 acres, and that is the 
base to work on. 

The House bill, as I look at the tabulations in the report on it, pro- 
vides for the State of Arizona an increased 1955 allotment of 10,018 
acres, which is 3 percent of the 1955 State allotment. 

Of that amount, only 233 acres would be required to take care of 
5-acre farmers, so the question that arises in my mind is if Arizona 
is to receive 10,000 acres under the House bill, what do we do with 
it? 

Now, there is one thing I know for sure, and that is that neither 
the State nor the county committees want to take any such block 
of acreage and dispose of it. They want Congress to tell them what 
to do with it. Now, Congress can tell them what to do with the 233 
acres that are provided for in the House bill. The remainder of 
the 10,000 acres would be just an embarrassment te the State and 
county committes in Arizona. 

Senator Easttanp. Suppose we would say that that additional 
acreage would be prorated among farmers whose acreage reduction is 
in excess of 50 percent ? 
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Senator Haypen. That might be one way of doing it. But again, 
when you come to the Senate bill, Arizona is reduced to 5,266 acres, 
so that the increase acreage is cut about in half. 

My thought is that as to people in distress in Arizona, we need more 
help than any other State for the group of people who have put in new 
land. I have figures here that I obtained from the State Agricultural 
Stabilization Committee, which I asked for on a 10-acre basis. I 
doubt that anybody can plant only 5 acres and make any real money 
in Arizona because the costs are high. 

This publication by the University of Arizona contains a table 
which shows that the cost of growing cotton on irrigated !and in the 
Salt River project in 1954 was $161 per acre; on the pump acreages it 
ran up to as high as $177 an acre because it costs more for pump water 
than it does for surface water. 

The Arizona cottongrower has to pay for irrigation water, he has 
to pay for fertilizer because he cannot produce a good crop without 
fertilization, and he has to use insecticides, if he is to produce 2 bales 
per acre; but if he gets 2 bales, he can make some money, and that is 
how it is done. 

Now, as I said, there is a great amount of hardship in putting in 
new land. There was an old saying in Kansas that it took bes crops 
of settlers to develop the country; the first settlers broke the prairie 
sod and got along a little ways; the next crop of settlers did a little 
better, and then, taking advantage of what the first two groups had 
done to improve land, the third group of settlers finally made it stick, 
and that is the situation with respect to the new land that came in. 

I think that it will take 10 acres to do anybody in my State any good, 
in trying te plant cotton or raw desert land, to make a profit out of it, 
to get something of a cash crop. 

There have been developed in Cochise County, Ariz., in the last 
2 years, 140 new farms. In Mojave County, there are 25 more, along 
the Colorado River; in Yuma County, there are 350, or a total in the 
State of 515 new farms from raw land. 

The number in Yuma County is made up of a heavy percentage of 
veterans. There was a new Solana project opened up there. The 
Interior Department advertised a drawing all over the United States, 
and to qualify a man had to be a veteran, he had to have farm experi- 
ence, he had to have at least $3,000, and he had to have a credit. rating 
to get into the drawing. In that way the veterans acquired their farms, 

Now, the new settler is there, he has a little cash and he has some 
credit standing, but the only cash crop he can plant is cotton. He 
cannot take raw land and plant wheat or barley. I saw that as a 
boy. There is no humus in the desert soil, and there is no nitrogen 
in the soil, so in the old days everyone said that the settler would have 
to plant alfalfa, legume, which takes nitrogen out of the air; after 3 
or 4 years, the settler could plant a grain crop. 

Now, cotton is a short way around. The new settler can clear off the 
desert land, apply ample nitrogen fertilizer and water, and can get 
two bales of cotton to the acre in the first year. It has been done time 
and again. 

So my thought is that so far as the State of Arizona is concerned, 
there should be a directive in the law that gives the State committee 
no option. Simply say to first take care of the 10 acre people—which 
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will require only some two thousand-odd acres—and give the rest 
of the increased State allotment to new farmers on a 10-acre basis. 
That will do some good. It will do more good, of course, with an 
additional State allotment of 10,000 acres than it will with 5,000 as 
aa in the Senate subcommittee bill. 

thought is, and I would like to have it in the bill, that the 


eit oO Arizona, whatever additional acreage it gets, be handled by a 
directive to the State committee to give it no option except to first 
take care of the distressed farmer up to 10 acres and, second, to give 
a man who has new land, who has not grown any cotton in the last 
3 years, up to 10 acres. 

Senator Jonnston. I think the subcommittee would be glad to 
follow what your wishes are in the matter, Senator Hayden. 

It sounds good to me. 


Senator Haypen. I have talked with the members of the State 
committee. They do not want to have anything to do with it, if they 


are to be pulled and hauled by this one and that one who already has 
planted some cotton and wants a little more acreage. Every grower 


has had to take cuts. 
On the other hand, if somebody who never has planted any cotton, 


gets it, and it is on land that has not grown any cotton, newly re- 
claimed i in the last two years, he would have a little cash crop which 
would be helpful to him. 

I have a draft of an amendment here, Mr. Chairman, that I pre- 
pared, on the basis of the House bill. 

Senator Jonnston. We will be glad to accept that. 

Senator Haypen. I have a statement in regard to my proposal that 
I would like to have printed in the record. 

Senator Jonnston. We will have that printed in the record, too. 


STATEMENT AND AMENDMENTS FILED By Hon. CaRkt Haypen, UNrTep STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


As passed by the House of Representatives H. R. 3952, proposing to increase 
the 1955 cotton acreage allotment for each State by 3 percent, will make available 
to Arizona 10,018 acres in addition to the 1955 State allotment of 333,933 acres. 
Of the 10,000 acres only 233 acres would be needed in Arizona to meet the require- 
ment of the House bill that the additional acreage be apportioned directly to 
farms to provide each farm the smaller of a minimum allotment of 5 acres or the 
highest acreage planted to cotton on the farm in 1952, 1953, or 1954. After mak- 
ing these apportionments the remainder of the additional acreage would be 
apportioned in accordance with the present provisions of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1988, as amended. 

In the State of Arizona I am advised that 5 acres of cotton is an uneconomical 
planting and that beeause of higher land and water costs not less than 10 acres 
will assure sufficient income to warrant cotton planting. Another problem pe- 
culiar to the State of Arizona, but possibly experienced in other Western States, 
is the number of new farms which have been established during the past 2 years, 
since January 1, 1953, which have never had an opportunity to acquire a cotton 
acreage allotment. Information furnished to me by the State Agricultural Con- 
servation Committee is that there were 305 such new farms in the calendar year 
1954 and 210 such new farms in the calendar year 1953. Of these 515 new farms, 
350 are in Yuma County, 275 of them having been established since January 1, 
1954. Most of these new farms are located on the Wellton-Mohawk reclamation 
project and are receiving irrigation water for the first time. The significance of 
this is that as soon as water is available to a farm, water and other charges im- 
mediately are made against the farm. Experience has shown that the only crop 
from which a net return can be expected on the first crop year’s harvest is cotton. 
Therefore, it is extremely important that these new farmers be permitted to plant 
a minimum cotton acreage. 
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It is my purpose this morning to present to this committee a proposal which 
I believe will go far to relieve distress among small cotton growers in Arizona. 
I do not propose that the number of acres which would come to Arizona under the 
provisions of H. R. 3952 be increased, although I believe that the 10,000-acre 
increase in that bill is an absolute minimum if Arizona is to receive any benefit 
from increased cotton acreage during 1955. I urge that the House bill be 
amended to provide that Arizona may allot her increased cotton acreage as fol- 
lows: Apportion directly to farms acreage to provide each farm to which a 1955 
cotton acreage allotment has been made a minimum allotment equal to the: smaller 
of (1) 10 acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to cotton on the farm 
in 1952, 1953, or 1954; and to allot to each new farm, upon application for such 
allotment made to the State committee, a minimum of 10 acres. I know that 
this is not the usual procedure of apportionment, but I submit that such a pro- 
cedure does not increase Arizona’s cotton acreage allotment nor does it have any 
effect outside the State of Arizona. 

The best figures I have been able to obtain indicate that about 1,950 acres will 
be required to give each farm 10 acres or its highest acreage planted in the last 
8 years. Between 5,100 and 5,200 acres would be needed for new farms estab- 
lished since January 1, 1953. 

I would like to leave with the committee suggested language to accomplish 
the proposal I have made. I also file for the record a tabulation showing the 
numbers of farms in each of the categories to which I have referred on this 
appearance. 


Cost of producing cotton per acre, central Arizona, 1955 * 


Pump areas 
Salt River 


Upland cotton project 


200-foot lift | 300-foot lift 


Direct costs: 
Water, 4 acre-feet. .............-...- ie be ch tadaat idle abi 2 $21 2 $32 
Other preharvest costs: 
Land preparation 
Seed 


Planting 
Cultivating 
Hoein: 


Fertilizer and application _- 

Insecticide and applitati 

Production credit 

Industrial insurance. 

Social security... .-.-. io iden desis uillaighaih elivaehsigdahalll 


Harvest costs: ¢ 
Hand picking, $3 per hundred weight 
Contracting, 25 cents per hundredweight 
Hauling 
Ginning, bags and ties ($13.80) and insurance 
and storage, for 20 days, ($1.20) 


63. 85 
Less seed credits: 800 pounds, at $60 per ton... 24. 00 


Total direct costs 
Other costs: 
Interest on land investment 


Noneash pumping costs 
Total cost of producing Upland cotton 


1 Costs for machine operation based on custom rates where operation is commenly hired, and on farm costs 
for operation where farmer ar uses his own equipment. 

2 Electricity figured at 1 cent per kilowatt-hour or 2 cents per acre-foot per foot of lift. See Arizona Agri- 
culture 1954, pp. 3 and 4. 

3 Varies depending on weed condition. 

4 For 80 pounds dust containi ng DDT oes and sulfur at 10 cents per pound for dust (or equivalent 
in spray) and 444 cepts per pound for application 

5 Industrial insurance 2.73 ont of payroll; employer contribution to social security, 2 percent of payroll. 

6 Figures for hand labor. Arizona Agricutture, 1955. 
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AMENDMENTS TO H, R. 3952 
(Page and line references are to bill as passed by the House) 


On page 1, line 11, after the word “States” insert a comma and the following: 
“except Arizona,”’. 

On page 2, after the period in line 5, insert the following: “Any additional 
acreage available to the State of Arizona shall be apportioned by the State 
committee directly to farms so as to provide each farm to which a 1955 cotton 
acreage allotment has been made a minimum allotment equal to the smaller of 
(1) ten acres or (2) the highest number of acres planted to cotton on the farm 
in 1952, 1953, or 1954: Provided, That ten acres shall also be alloted to each new 
farm established since January 1, 1953, upon application for such allotment 
made to the State committee.” 

Mr. Ruopes. Senator, I would like to ask one question, if I might. 

Senator Haypen. Yes. 

Mr. Ruopes. Are you referring to farmers having no history at all; 
that is, farmers planting cotton for the first time? 

Senator Hayven. That is right, no cotton Pee at all. The law 
would not give them any history—the way the Senate bill is; the 
House bill would. 

I think it would be proper also to put in the record the tabulation 
to which I referred. 

Senator Jonnston. Yes. 

(The tabulation is as follows :) 


I It Ii IV 


Farms with less 
Acres needed 
than 10 acres ed 10 acres or 


or less than ighest 3 year 


New farms New farms 
Jan. 1, 1953 to 


nee 

highest 3 year tend Jan. 1, 19542 Jan. 1, 19542 

ting ! 
planting ! Dp 


11952, 1953, 1954. 
2 Not included in column I. 


Nortg.—New farms in other counties negligible. 


Senator Jounston. Any further statements, Senator ? 

Mr. Ruopes. You realize, of course, that this proposal would result 
in giving these new farmers allotments substantially above many of 
your old farmers in the same areas, because it only takes 233 acres to 
take care of the 5-acre farmers. 

Senator Hayven. I would like to give everyone 10 acres. 

Mr. Rropes. And he would get—— 

Senator Haypen,. I would give him up to 10, The bill could take 
care of it within the additional acreage allotment to Arizona. 

Mr. Ruopes. In other words, you would not want the old farmers, 
between 5 and 10, to have less than the new farmers. 
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Senator Haypen. I want everyone to get 10 acres, or at least his 
highest 3-year planting, and I think that can be done with 10,000 
additional acres. 

Senator Toye. Can you do that in one State and then confine your- 
self in another State to trying to take care of a man who may have 5 
acres or less, and try to get him up to 5¢ Iam just wondering if you 
are commencing to have special legislation. 

Senator Easrtanp. We had a gadget in the bill last year in which, 
Senator Thye, you were chairman of the subcommittee, that applied 
especially to arid areas; we could do it. 

Senator Thre. Yes. 

Senator Jounston. We could apply that. It would have to have 
some reason, 

Senator Taye. You would have to take into consideration here that 
you are just taking and recognizing a new reclamation project that has 
brought some new planting into production, that never had a history. 
But if you go back and take some or make some concession to an exist- 
ing producer and treat him differently than you would a man in either 
Florida or Mississippi, you will make special legislation for special 
groups. 

Senator Haypen. I want to be perfectly frank with the committee. 
So far as the Arizona cotton growers are concerned, they do not. want 
to see this legislation passed at all. They say, “We want to get the 
cotton surplus cut down so that when.we grow cotton we can get a good 
price for it. The only way to do it is to have the Department of 
Agriculture make an acreage cut.” 

Second, the State committee and the county committees do not want 
to have to pick and choose. They want to be told, and if Congress 
tells them, they will carry out the law. That is the reaction that I 
get from home. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Torr. Mr. Chairman, what, may I ask, is the program for 
the remainder of the day ? 

Senator Jonnston, Well, I thought maybe we might adjourn here 
about 12:30 or a quarter to 1, and then be back at 2, if that suits you. 

Senator Tyr. You mean you are going to sit this afternoon ? 

Senator Jounston. Well, what are the wishes of those who want 
to be heard? 

Senator Easttanp. This is Mr. Randolph of the Farm Bureau. 

Senator Jounsron. We want to get through by Monday. 

Senator Easrtanp. Congressman Abernethy, what did you say ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. I would be delighted to wait until Monday. 

Senator Jounston. We have got a full house even now. 

Senator EastLanp. Senator Marlone says he will not take too long. 

Senator JounstTon. By the way, before he begins, I have a statement 
here from Senator Chavez, which he asks us to put into the record. 
He said he could not be here, and we can put that in the record. 


STATEMENT FILED BY Hon. Dennis CHAvez, UNITED StAtTes SENATOR FROM THE 
STAtTe of New Mexico 


Gentlemen, I am glad that the committee has granted us hearings so that 
we may present ‘our State’s own peculiar problems in the light of the proposed 
increase in the national cotton acreage above 18,100,000 acres. 

While we in New Mexico favor the adjustment to take care of small farmers, 
that is those with 5 acres or less, nevertheless such an adjustment will do New 
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Mexico no good at all. I have checked with the New Mexico State cotton com- 
mitte and in their words, “The State committee feels that any help from an 
increase in the national allotment to aid small farmers would be insignificant.” 
Apparently some State committees failed to maintain a reserve, as New Mexico 
has done, to care for small farmers. Frankly, however, the State acreage 
reserve in New Mexico was insufficient to take care of some unusual situations 
caused by drought. 

The committee probably should he informed that New Mexico was declared a 
drouth disaster area in 1950, the first State to be so declared on a statewide 
basis. As a matter of fact, rainfall has been way below normal since about 
1947, and the committee is undoubtedly aware that moisture conditions are 
unchanged. 

You, gentlemen of the Southern States, who feel that some upward adjustment 
in the national quota is necessary and vital in order to provide equity for the 
cotton farmer with 5 acres or less, are better judges of your own State's con- 
ditions than IT; and regardless of our feeling in New Mexico about this, I am 
perfectly willing to go along with what you recommend for your own States. 
T do this despite the very definite and written statement to me from New 
Mexico that: 

“* * * it is very apparent that if there is any increase in the national allot- 
ment, and such increase is tied to a specific purpose, that the South will absorb 
most of the national increase under such conditions. As you are aware, produc- 
tion of cotton has been shifting westward in recent years. Any increase of 
allotment to the South, which is not based upon history, in effect would disrupt 
this normal trend in shift of acreage and therefore hurt the West as it would 
not allow the cotton aiictment to shift along with the trend of the production 
of cotton.” 

I do ask you, however, to make provision in the Senate bill reported from this 
committee to specifically authorize and direct the State committees to make 
adjustment for drought conditions and not leave this to the discretion of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I am suggesting a special section in the bill covering drought, with a specified 
number of acres, just as you are specifying an additional number of acres for 
the smali farmer. For the record I would like to submit the attached material: 

(1) An item from the Portales (N. Mex.) Tribune; 

(2) Two letters from Mr. I. D. Bigler, chairman, cotton committee, of the 
Roosevelt County Farm Bureau; 

(3) A letter from Mr. Arthur F. Jones, president of the First National 
Bank, Portales, N. Mex.; and 

(4) Two information sheets specifically on Roosevelt County’s agricultural 
situation and statistics. 

What has happened in many cases was that the base period was seriously dis- 
turbed by the drought. I would call it a skipped history. 

If, along with the section for the small farmers in the old Cotton Belt, the 
committee could make similar provision for adjustment in the Southwestern 
States, which were drought disaster areas, I feel then we will have covered the 
two hardship clauses which were omitted from the law. 


{From the Portales (N. Mex.) Tribune] 
Corron Farmers Ask ANDERSON To Hetp “Up” Corron ACREAGE 


The Roosevelt County Farm Bureau county cotton committee met Saturday to 
open a move to get increased acreage in Roosevelt County this summer. 

The committee sent word to Senator Anderson telling of the needs of the 
county and requesting that their request be given to the Senate subcommittee 
now conferring with the Department of Agriculture. The Senate committee is 
investigating the possibilities of getting increased cotton acreage in hardship 
cases and insist that Roosevelt County is one of the outstanding hardship cases in 
the United States. 

I. D. Bigler, of Floyd, is chairman of the committee and serving with him are 
Robert Compton, Jr., Emil Bigler, L. C. Morrison, N. B. Duncan, Junior Gresh- 
ham, Johnny Morgan, A. F. Jones, and R. O. Peterson. 

Here is the wire sent to Senator Anderson as a result of the meeting: 

Roosevelt County has a total of approximately 1,600,000 acres of land, of 
which some 400,000 acres is in cultivation. The county has 1,700 farmers, of 
which 840 grow cotton. 
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The cotton allotment for 1954 for this county was approximately 28,000 acres. 
For 1955, the allotment is 16,560 plus, 1,200 acres additional allotment granted 
by the State committee for upward trend, making a total allotment of 17,760 
acres, or a decrease from last year of approximately 35 percent. The average 
cotton allotment per grower for the county is 20 acres. Included in that is 145 
farms with an allotment of 5 acres or less. The 840 farmers in the county who 
grow cotton have a total of 142,890 acres in cultivation, which gives an average 
of about 15 percent of the cultivated acres for growing cotton. 

We need at least 5,000 acres additional allotment for Roosevelt County to take 
care of urgent hardship cases, including a small number of acres to bring the 
145 farmers who have an allotment of 5 acres or less, up to 5 acres. The urgent 
hardship cases are dry land farmers in this drought disaster area, a great ma- 
jority of whom, during the past 3 years, haven’t had sufficient rain either in 1 
or 2 of the past 3 years to plant cotton at all. So that in figuring the individual 
farm allotment of cotton for 1955 for this county, which allotment is based on 
the past 3-year average, when there is no credit given for the drought years 
where the farmers tried or wanted to plant and couldn’t, for 1 or 2 years, gives 
the farmer such a low average that when you take 47 percent,the factor of that 
3-year average, it cuts the average county farm allotment 35 percent to 40 
percent and in many cases a great deal larger cut than that, and the cut in these 
allotments for cotton and other crops is making it practically an impossibility 
for the small farmers to more than pay expenses and therefore not profitable to 
continue to operate under these conditions. 


Portales, N. Mex., February 14, 1955. 
Hon. DENNTS CHAVEZ, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 


Dear MR. CHavez: We are pleased that you noticed our plea in the news- 
paper. Any help you may give us will be greatly appreciated. 

We feel as though an overall increase wouldn't help in our county. We have 
had a drought here over a period of 2 or 3 years and haven’t had moisture to 
plant ; some farmers have missed 1 year, some 2, and some 38. You can see how 
the 40-percent factor wouldn’t help us. If it was based on 40 percent of our 
individual allotments instead of on planted acres in the Federal drought rec- 
ognized areas, it would be of considerable help to us. We view with favor the 
measure to take care of the small farms with less than 5 acres, giving them up 
to 5 acres or not to exceed their highest planted acreage. 

We are sending some examples of what has happened to our allotments and 
also a record of rainfall with red lines showing planting deadlines. We are 
hoping this information will be sufficient and if we can do anything more, please 


let us know. We will do our best to send someone to Washington if you so 
advise. 


Sincerely yours, 


I. D. Bieier, 
Chairman of Cotton, Roosevelt County Farm Bureau. 


PorTALES, N, Mex., February 14, 1955. 
Hon. JoHN J. DEMPSEY, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Str: The cotton producers of Roosevelt County are very interested in the 
action of Congress to provide additional cotton acreage for the relief of hard- 
ship cases. As you are very well aware, drought has been a very dominant 
factor in the agriculture of Roosevelt County for the past 3 or 4 years. Even 
though drought has been a factor, the cotton producers of Roosevelt County 
have not been able to secure adequate relief from any source to keep from losing 
these unplanted acres for historical purposes. , 

Many of our dry land cotton farmers have such a drastic reduction in their 
1955 allotments that they have been virtually eliminated as cotton producers. 
Enclosed data will show what has happened and is happening to a great number 


of our dry land cotton producers, certainly through conditions over which they 
have no control. 
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We view with favor the proposed measure to provide additional hardship 
acres to bring the small farm up to 5 acres or to his highest planted acres, which 
would require probably less than 300 acres for our entire county. 

We would like to see the additional acres tied specifically to the relief of 
hardship cases related to drought in federally recoghized drought-disaster 
areas. The proposal as it relates to using the additional acres tu bring farms 
up to 40 percent of their 1954 planted acres. would be of little benefit to us. 
Nineteen fifty-four was a very dry year and very little dry land cotton was 
seeded. If the 40 percent factor were used it would be necessary to base the 
factor on 1954 allotted acres rather than on planted acres. 

Enclosed find additional information which reflects the situation here in our 
county. Any help which you can give in gaining us relief for these hardship 
cases will be greatly appreciated. If we can supply additional information we 
will be more than happy to do so. 

Sincerely yours, 
I. D. Bieter, 
Roosevelt County Farm Bureau Cotton Committee. 


ROOSEVELT COUNTY AGRICULTURE INFORMATION 


Roosevelt County has a total of approximately 1,600,000 acres of land, of 
which some 400,000 acres are in cultivation. The county has 1,700 farmers, 840 
of which grow cotton. 

The cotton allotment for 1954 for this county was approximately 28,000 acres. 
For 1955, the allotment is 16,560 plus 1,200 acres additional allotment granted 
by the State committee for upward trend, making a total allotment of 17,760 
acres, or a decrease from last year of approximately 35 percent. The average 
cotton allotment per grower for the county is 20 acres. Included in that is 
145 farms with an allotment of 5 acres or less. The 840 farmers in the county 
who grow cotton have a total of 142,890 acres in cultivation, which gives an aver- 
age of about 15 percent of the cultivated acres for growing cotton. 

We need at least 5,000 acres additional allotment for Roosevelt County to 
take care of urgent hardship cases, including a small number of acres to bring 
the 145 farmers who have an allotment of 5 acres or less, up to 5 acres. The 
urgent hardship cases are dry land farmers in this drought disaster area, a 
great majority of whom, during the past 3 years, haven’t had sufficient rain 
in either 1 or 2 of the past 3 years to plant cotton at all. So that, in figuring the 
individual farm allotment of cotton for 1955 for this county, which allotment is 
based on the past 3 years average, when there is no credit given for the drought 
years when the farmers tried or wanted to plant and couldn’t for 1 or 2 years, 
gives the farmers such a low average that when you take 47 percent, the factor, 
of that 3-year average, it cuts the average county farm allotment 35 percent to 
40 percent and in many cases a great deal larger cut than that and the cut in 
these allotments for cotton and other crops is making it practically an impossi- 
bility for the small farmers to more than pay expenses and therefore not profita- 
ble to continue to operate under these conditions. 


DrovucHtT EFFrects IN RoosEvent County 


Total of 47 farms were dropped from the 1955 listing sheet. Of these 47 
farms, 15 surrendered their 1954 allotment. These farms and the additional 
32 farms were omitted from the 1955 listing sheet because they did not have 
history for 1952, 1953, or 1954. These farms constituted a loss of 1,400 acres 
to the county. 


Illustrations from specific farms 
R. O. Peterson, farm serial No. 55-54: 
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Illustrations from specific farms—Continued 


R. O. Peterson, farm serial No. 55-54—Continued 
1955 allotment : 
I aa a i a eS Lee, B eaeT aoe 
Adjustment for hardship 


Total 1955 allotment 
John Creek, farm serial No. 7179: 
Total cropland 
Cotton acreage: 


1952 


1955 allotment : 
Factored allotment 
Adjustment for hardship 


Total 1955 allotment 


THE First NATIONAL BANK, 
Portales, N. M., February 14, 1955. 
Senator DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR: I was pleased to receive, this morning, your letter enclosing 
copy of a letter you wrote Mr. Rickman in regard to conditions in Roosevelt 
County and the need for additional cotton allotments. Also to acknowledge 
receipt of the copies of your letter to Mr. Bigler, chairman of the Roosevelt 
County Farm Bureau Cotton Committee. In reply, I am pleased to tell you 
that Mr. Bigler and Mr. Robert Compton, two members of the committee, met 
with several interested farmers and parties, today, and are getting up some 
additional information which they will either airmail to you tonight or in the 
morning, to be used in connection with their request for addtional cotton acreage. 

This information shows and deals with especially the loss of cotton and cotton 
plantings for the past 2 or 3 years, caused specifically by the abnormal drought 
conditions which we have gone through and which in many instances has caused 
a number of our farmers to be unable to even plant their cotton crops during 
1 or 2 of the past years and therefore have caused many of them to have their 
allotment cut 35 percent to 40 percent, and in a good many cases to absolutely 
lose their cotton acreage, so that the committee feels that for the new bill to be 
of very much benefit to our county, it must be based on 1954 cotton allotments 
and not acres planted. Also, that the drought conditions must be recognized 
either as abnormal weather conditions or hardship cases. To me they are one 
and the same. 

Your heip in putting the plight of the farmers of Roosevelt County before 
the Agricultural Committee will be greatly appreciated. Frankly, we feel that 
the State committee is not too sympathetic with Roosevelt County and frankly 
that they didn’t give to this county a fair division of the acres which should have 
been held back for abnormal or hardship cases. 

The committee is requesting and hoping for an allotment of at least 5,000 
acres, which we believe is a minimum allotment acreage that we should have to 
take care of the extreme hardship cases in the county, caused by abnormal 
weather and drought conditions, 

Frankly, the conditions in our county are certainly getting serious. What 
with the small amount of cotton acreage, the peanut acreage, the drought for 
the past several years, and the drop in cattle prices, it has affected the economy 
in a most serious and distressing way. Our people are most certainly deserving 
of oe help that you can give them and we will appreciate same very, very 
much. 

Cordially yours, 
ARTHUR F. Jones, President. 
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PortALes, N. Mex., February 24, 1955. 
Senator DENNIs CHAVEZ, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 


The cotton producers of Roosevelt County need these changes in H. R. 3952 
to secure equitable relief for hardship cases due to the extended drought: (1) 
Give State committee authority to allocate hardship acres, after 5-acre adjust- 
ments, to counties where they will relive hardship rather than allocate them 
on the original county allotment formula; (2) give credit for 1954 allotted acres 
rather than 1954 planted acres; (3) the present formula will give Roosevelt 
County roughly 700 acres. Our actual needs require a minimum of 5,000 acres. 
Please refer to submitted history of our case. 

Respectfully, 


I. D. Breer, 
Chairman, Roosevelt County Farm Bureau Cotton Committee. 
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Roosevelt County 


Summary of precipitation data, 


[Planting deadlines, Apr. 20-May 31] 
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Summary of precipitation data, Roosevelt County—Continued 
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Senator Jonnston. All right, Senator. 


STATEMENT OF HON. GEORGE W. MALONE, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM NEVADA 


Senator Martone. Our State of Nevada ranks sixth in the Nation in 
area. Its 110,540 square miles rank it ahead of 42 other States in the 
Nation. It has more area than any cotton-growing State, except 
Texas, California, Arizona, and New Mexico. Yet under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended from time to time, the 
whole State of Nevada for 1955 has a total cotton acreage allotment 
of 2,324 acres out of the national allotment of 18,113,208 acres. 

According to the charts prepared by the United States Department 
of Agriculture giving the number of farms with allotments of 1,000 
acres or more, there are 60 individual single farms in Arkansas that 
have an allotment half as large as the allotment for the whole State of 
Nevada. There are 80 farms in Mississippi, which have cotton 
acreage allotments half as large as the allotment for the whole State 
of Nevada. And I believe that there are individual farms in Missis- 
sippi and elsewhere throughout the belt whose cotton acreage allot- 
ments exceed that for the whole State of Nevada. 

And according to the law, as it now stands, the State of Nevada 
would never be able to plant 1 acre more than 2,324 as long as there 
were cotton allotments. That sovereign State would not be able to 
plant 1 acre more of cotton regardless of the fact that soil, water, and 
know-how are available. And I might say that the know-how for 
raising cotton is found in the skill and experience of the farmers from 
the Deep South who are coming into our State in ever-increasing 
numbers. Nevada welcomes them, but unfortunately according to 
the law, they cannot bring their cotton acreage history along with 
them. 

Certain sections of the soil and climate of Nevada are known to be 
suitable for the growing of cotton. Cotton was just beginning to be 
developed in Nevada when the quota provisions of 1954 put the 
straitjacket on its growth. Under section 344—-k of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, as long as there are quotas in 
effect on cotton, we can never plant more than 2,324 acres. Why? Not 
because we cannot grow it economically, but simply because we are 
developing a new State and do not happen to have 50 years of history 
in cotton growing. 

I do not believe that it is fair or American or economically sound to 
stifle the economic growth of a growing State in this way, and I 
predict that those who would seek to maintain this economic strait- 
jacket on western developing areas, on what you might call pioneer 
areas, those who seek to keep this straitjacket on, and to keep their 
high price supports and eid quotas will find that the public and the 
Congress will sooner or later turn against the whole structure. 

In the Parumph Valley in Nevada there are 2,324 fine acres of 
cotton. This valley has adequate water. It has 3 artesian wells and 
1 free flowing spring. The quality of the cotton produced and the 
productive process are both being improved each year. 

In the nearby Armagosa Valiey there are also land and water 
conditions suitable for the growing of cotton. 
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But these farmers in Nevada are forced to bale their cotton in a 
hay baler and truck it 287 miles over the mountains into California 
to the nearest gin. These are good farmers. They produce a good 
cotton, about a bale to the acre, but they have to truck their cotton 
287 miles over mountain roads to the nearest gin in California where 
it is unbaled and then ginned. They have to do this because there 
is not enough cotton acreage in Nevada allowed under this unfair law 
to justify the construction of just one gin like those used in the 
West. 

An average gin in the Western States can gin the cotton for 10 to 
12 thousand acres. In the West with our high labor costs and our 
iong distances, it is not economical to build a gin for small acreages 
of cotton. 

I hear a lot about States rights in the Senate and I have supported 
on many oceasions those who have vigorously, and I feel properly de- 
fended States rights on a number of matters, but is that ally a one- 
way street? Doesn’t the State of Nevada have a sovereign State’s 
right in the production of cotton and other crops necessary to main- 
tain their economy? Must our cotton farmers in the whole State be 
limited to an acreage smaller than that of one grower in the area 
where a State’s sovereign rights are considered an important matter ? 
Must our growers in the future be forced to continue to hay bale their 
cotton and truck it 300 miles over the mountains. to have it gimned 
because those who argue for States rights one day oppose our right 
in this matter the next day. 

Our Nation has grown great because each section has been allowed 
to make its just and fair contribution and effort in our progress. The 
Fastern and Southern States have given us stability. They have given 
us a reservoir of pioneers who had courage and ability, and who came 
west. and are still coming west to develop our frontiers. 

The development is still going on. These opportunities still exist in 
the West. This is no time to stop that development by arbitrarily, 
and for no sound economic reason, limiting the great State of Nevada 
to 2,324 acres of cotton—not even enough to justify the existence of one 
gin. 

I therefore suggest to this committee and offer for its consideration 
an amendment which would raise the minimum allotment for cotton 
for any one State to 10,000 acres, and not limited to its highest planted 
acreage. 

The amendment is as follows: 

Section 3-4-k of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, be 
amended to read as follows: 

“(k) Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, there shall be allotted 
to each State for which an allotment is made under this section, not less than 
10,000 acres in any year in which allotments are made.” 

I feel that any bill increasing the national cotton acreage allotments 
reported to the Senate should give consideration to the economic trend 
of cota to Nevada and the western irrigated areas. The people, the 


consumers of this Nation, have the right to have cotton produced where 
it can be produced efficiently within the Nation. They should not be 
required to support the price of cotton through a Government sub- 
sidy that keeps cotton production out of efficient producing areas ind’ 
forces it to stay in historic areas which might be better suited eco- 
nomically to other crops and enterprises. 
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Senator Martone. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the senior Sen- 
ator from Arizona made some remarks that apparently cover most of 
the irrigated land acreage that these States are continually developing, 
and will be for - a long number of years. They are newer States, 
and, naturally, for them to round out their economy it is necessary to 
balance their economy with a variety of crops. 

Our State of Nevada is the sixth largest State in the Union. It has 
been allocated 2,324 acres, and that is not enough acres to justify even 
one cotton gin. 

Now, it is necessary to truck this cotton 287 miles to a California 
cotton gin. I want to emphasize that point. This minimum acreage 
builds up a situation that is not economic for anybody in our area. 

Now, there are many individual farms in the old cotton area allotted 
more than one-half of the acreage allocated to the whole State of 
Nevada. The additional acreage needed in our State is to balance the 
economy of the State and the area in which we are located, as it con- 
tinues to grow. 

STATE MINIMUM 


Now, the whole sovereign State of Nevada is allocated 2,324 acres; 
it does seem that there should be some minimum allocated to a State, 
one of the 48 States, and in that connection, I will offer, when I com- 
plete my statement, an amendment that would do that; I do not think 
it was the intention of Congress to hold a sovereign State to an acreage 
that is not even economic to build a cotton gin, and I would like the 
committee to consider that angle of the situation. 

Now, I will read a wire that I have received from the dean of 
agriculture of the University of Nevada. This is from Reno, Nev. 


It is understood that the Senate Agricultare subcommittee is holding hearings 
on Saturday and Monday on Agricultural Adjustment Act provisions limiting 
cotton acreage. Nevada has a special problem related to the development of 
currently undeveloped lands fully adaptable to irrigation which deserves con- 
sideration by this subcommittee. Nevada, as a young and undeveloped agricul- 
tural State, should be given an opportunity to develop its agricultural lands. 
As the population of the United States increases, even during the next 20 years, 
this additional agricultural land will be exceedingly important to the population 
of the United States. When this undeveloped land is brought into production, 
and under irrigation, cotton will be an extremely important first crop in the 
southern part of Nevada. 


Now, I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the Senior Senator from <Ari- 
zona, Mr. Hayden, made that very clear, that it is a first crop that you 
can raise almost immediately on new land, and there are not too 
many crops that will do that. 

Continuing with the wire: 


At present, nearly all of Nevada’s cotton allotment of 2,324 acres is needed 
by Pahrump Valley— 


which is a very fertile valley with artesian water about 75 miles north- 
west of Las Vegas, Nev.— 


in southern Nye County. There is some additional acreage that should be 
brought under production in southern Nye County, and much additional Clark 
County acreage that should be developed. The amount of this acreage is not 
agreed upon other than in its minimum figure of some 80,000 acres. While the 
current allotment for Nevada is favorable to our present farmers, it is respect- 
fully urged that some provision be made to permit, even to encourage, the 
development of our new lands adapted to the production of warm climate plants. 
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It is signed John R. Bertrand, dean of agriculture of the University 
of Nevada. 

I also have here a communication that I sent to Minard Stout, proer: 
dent of the University of Nevada, which I will ask to be included in 
the record at this point as part of my statement. 

Senator Jonunston. It will be so included. 

(The document referred to follows:) 

Maren 2, 1955. 
MINARD STOUT, 
President, University of Nevada, 
Reno, Nev.: 

Allocation of cotton acreage under Agriculture Adjustment Act being 2,324 
for 1955, Senate committee hearings will begin Saturday, March 5, and pre- 
sumably close on Monday. I intend to appear before the Senate committee 
since it was rushed through the House without amendment and without oppor- 
tunity for Nevada to be heard. Believe it imperative that representative of our 
college of agriculture, or representative of our State, or both, should be heard. 
Representatives of Pahrump Valley, also factual and potential cottongrowers 
in Pahrump Valley should be notified and representative urged to be here Mon- 
day, Mareh 7. There is much potential cotton-growing acreage in our State, but 
Agricultural Adjustment Act absolutely precludes any new acreage. It is un- 
American and against the best interests of the country, in my opinion. These 
representatives should be prepared to give evidence and testimony on potential 
cotton acreage within our State. Please advise. 

GEORGE W. MALONE, 
United States Senator. 


Senator Matone. I would also like to have ineluded in the-recerd, 
unless it is already included—included in this portion of the reeord— 
the allocation to the various States and the record of the cotton alloca- 
tion as it now exists. 


Would the chairman think it would be advantageous to have this 
table in? 
Senator Jonnson. Yes; we will include that in the record. 
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Senator Martone. The amendment that I proposed, and I will read, 
and I am suggesting it on account of lack of balanced economy in an 
area and in a State where so small an amount of acreage is allocated, 
and where it is impossible to build a cotton gin with the acreage 
allotted in that area, even if it were cotton acreage just across the State 
line, within an area contributory to the area hones that cotton gin 
could not be built, but you will understand in this mountainous area, 
in which there are valleys, and then there are mountain ranges inter- 
vening, that the reason it is 287 miles from Pahrump Valley to the first 
cotton gin in California is because you go over the Sierra Nevada 
ry ae which is a terrific trip, as my friend from California can 
testify. 

So I suggest to this committee, and offer for its consideration an 
amendment which would raise the minimum allotment for cotton for 
any one State to 10,000 acres, and not limit it to its highest planted 
acreage. The amendment is as follows: 

Section 344 (k) of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as 
amended, be amended to read as follows: 

(k) Notwithstanding any other provision of this section, there shall be allotted 
to each State for which an allotment is made under this section, not less than 
10,000 acres in any year in which allotments are made. 

Mr. Chairman, for any crop control to be successful, it must meet 
practical situations. 

I am sure that no Senator or interested person would want to force 
the producers in any area to truck their raw product 287 miles to a 
mill—in this case a cotton gin. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to explain our situation 
in the cotton field. 

Senator Jonnston. We appreciate your appearance, too. 

Our next witness is Walter L, Randolph, who is vice president of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation of the State of Alabama. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER L. RANDOLPH, PRESIDENT, ALABAMA 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, MONTGOMERY, ALA., AND VICE 
PRESIDENT, AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 


Mr. Ranpvotrn. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, 
my name is Walter L. Randolph, and I am a resident of or live at 
route 3 in Fayette, Ala., ae County, and also in Montgomery, Ala. 

I am president of the Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, and vice 
president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, and I am ap- 
pearing here for the American Farm Bureau Federation, as well as 
my own State organization. 

Senator Easruanp. Mr. Randolph, could I ask you a question, if the 
chairman will permit? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I would be delighted to have you do so. 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

Senator Easttanp. We have heard your testimony on the cotton 
export problems, and evidently your testimony has been most im- 
oressive. Did you testify at those hearings that you objected, on 

half of the American Farm Bureau Federation, to the sale of cotton 
in export trade at competitive world prices? 
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Mr. Ranpoteu. I did not. I testified—I am sure you recall, Sena- 
tor Eastiand, that I read two paragraphs from our resolution, both 
of which said, which advocated, that we should keep the price of our 
products competitive on the world market. 

Senator Eastianp. I would like to state for the record that Mr. 
Randolph made a very able statement, and he is one of the ablest 
men in the agricultural field, and that his views were largely in accord 
with my own views. 

Mr. RanvoienH. That is the reason I am able. 

Senator Eastianp. No. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Easrianp. But I have a lot of respect for Mr. Randolph. 

Mr. Ranvo.rn. It—excuse me. 

Senator Eastianp. Go ahead. 

Mr. Ranvoten. I thought you had finished. 

I want to read here, so that there will be no misunderstanding, just 
what I did say, Senator. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Just about 1 or 2 sentences. I said this: 

We, therefore, recommend action to improve the quality of United States 
farm products exported, including regulations, procedures, and trade practices. 
Our sales practices and policies should provide foreign buyers the opportunity 
to buy the kind and grades of agricultural commodities they want. To expand 
markets for farm products we must be prepared to deliver quality products 
competitively priced and vigorously merchandised in markets where customers 
have the ability and continuous opportunity to earn dollars to pay for their 
products. 

Senator Eastland, I want to thank you very much 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. I thought you made a very able state- 
ment, and I think the record will show yesterday that. I thought 
you and the gentlemen who appeared for the Associated Cooperatives 
made very outstanding statements. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator East.anp. Well, there were some others. 

Mr. Ranpotren. I appreciate that statement from you very much, 
because I have a very high regard for your ability and the fine work 
you are doing in the Senate. 

Senator Eastianp. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Ranvotex. Now, Mr. Chairman, to the subject at hand here. 
First, I want to sketch briefly just how we reached the policy on 
this problem for increasing cotton-acreage allotments, I mean, the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and I will start in Alabama. 

We had a meeting, the annual meeting, of our organization, in 
November, and prior to that we had a meeting of our resolutions 
committee, a committee of 70, 1 representative from each of the 67 
counties, and myself and the secretary and treasurer of the organiza- 
tion, making 70. They were not all there; I think about 65 were 
there, but we took up this question of cotton acreage, and this com- 
mittee recommended to our convention that there be no increase in 
the — acreage allotment for 1955, and the convention concurred 
in that. 

We had our national meeting in New York City in December, 
we had a meeting with representatives of all of the cotton-growing 
States. I feel, as I remember it, they were all represented, but cer- 
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tainly most of them were, and the larger ones. I do not include, 
of course, Illinois and Kansas; they were not represented. 

At that meeting of representatives from the cotton-growing States, 
we discussed this in rather great detail, and we decided there to 
recommend to our board of directors that we go on record as ad- 
vocating no increase in the cotton-acreage allotments for 1955. That 
was the action that was taken, and that is our position. 

Consequently, we find ourselves in opposition to this particular 
legislation. 

Senator EastLanp. Now, this particular legislation—but suppose 
this bill was amended to provide 250,000 or 275,000 acres to go to the 
subsistence farmer; what would your answer be? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Well, I believe I would answer that something 
like this: The first suggestion with regard to increasing the acreage 
allotments in 1955 was 2 million acres; I believe that is the figure 
you and I discussed when I visited you at your home. 

Senator Easttanp. A million and a half. 

Mr. Ranpotpn. Well, before that there was 2 million ficure; I 
believe it had gotten down to a million and a half at that time. Later 
on there was quite a number of people that were advocating increasing 
this to by a million and.a half acres, and that is what we discussed, 
I believe, when I visited you. I told you at that time I was not in 
favor of it. 

Now we have gotten down to a half million. Are you talking about 
what would I say if we got down to a quarter of a million or less? 

Senator EastLanp. Of acreage to go to subsistent farmers, the 
5-acre man or less. 

Mr. Ranporen. Of course, I cannot sit here, Mr. Chairman and 
Senator Eastland, and change the position of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. Our position is that we do not favor an increase. 

Senator Tarr. Then, Mr. Chairman, may I ask at this point—-- 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I would like to finish this one, please, sir, if you 
will permit it, because if I do not get it together it will not make sense. 

Senator JouHnsron. Proceed. 

Mr. Ranvotes. As I said, I cannot change our position. Our posi- 
tion is that we do not want the acreage allotment increased, but I 
would say this: that we have been rather successful in our recommen- 
dations to Congress, but we don’t always get exactly what we want. 
It would not be very far from our position if that increase was of 
that size. Now, that is about the most favorable answer I can give 
you, Senator. 

Senator Tuyr. Mr. Chairman, the question I wanted to ask at that 
point was this: You refer to the American Farm Bureau Federation-— 
now, what are your views¢ You are down in the end where you are 
acquainted with this specific auaran 

Mr. Ranvoirw. Yes. I will be glad to answer that. I think that 


I worked harder than any other person, perhaps, in the organization 
toward getting that to be the position of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, and it is my position. I presided over the meeting at 
which it was decided, and I voted that way then,-both in Alabama and 
at the national level, and that is my position, personal position, and 
also the position of the organization. : 
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Senator Tarr. Then, in other words, you do not think that the 
Congress should increase the number of acres ? 

Senator Easttanp. By 250,000. 

Senator Tuyrr. No. is statement is that he is in support of the 
resolution passed by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

Mr. Ranvorrex. That is correct. 

Senator Toye. And that resolution states that they are opposed to 
any increased acreage. 

Mr. Ranvoipu. That is right. 

Senator Tryr. And he says that those are the views of the Farm 
Bureau, and they are his personal views. 

Mr. Ranvotren. That is correct. 

Senator THyrr. We, however, are confronted with the fact that 
there are some small farmers who say it is starvation to them if the 
allotted acreage that has been allotted stands, and that is primarily 
the question here before us. We recognize that the Farm Bureau 
says it should not be increased. 

Mr. Ranpdotru. I also want to give the reasons why. 

Senator Eastianp. But you think that you personally, now, you 
would not oppose 250,000 acres increase ? 

Mr. RanvpouPH. Well, I have already answered that. 

Senator Easttanp. To the subsistence farmer. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. I have already answered that question, Senator, by 
stating that that would not be very far from the position of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation. 

Senator Eastianp. Yes. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. It is a small acreage, and, well, I just 

Senator EastTianp. In fact, it would add nothing appreciable to 
the stocks of cotton. 

Mr. Ranpoupen. It would add some, but the position of the Ameri- 
can Farm Bureau Federation, and 7 position, is that we should not 
increase the acreage. But we feel like that we had done pretty well 
if we caused the increase to come from two million acres to 200,000, 
you see; that is all I said. That does not modify my position. 

Senator Eastuanp. I understand. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. Or the position of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Senator Tur. Is the Alabama producer satisfied with the alloca- 
tion that was given to the State of Alabama ? 

Mr. Ranpotpeu. Mr. Chairman, I have been dealing with cotton 
allotments now, for how long, about 20 years; I have found very, very 
few farmers during any year that were satisfied with their allotments, 
no. That is one of the points I want to make. 

When you reduce the cotton acreage down to 18 million acres, you 
do not have a few hardship cases, you have thousands and thousands 
and thousands of hardship cases; they are nearly all hardship cases. 
That is part of an acreage allotment program, especially when you 
have that vast reduction. 

I say this: I want to answer that question rather in detail. Before 
I do that, I want to give you something about the size of the farm 
ulotments in Alabama. Now, I personally have an allotment on one 
farm of 5 acres. 
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In Alabama, 38.6 percent of the cotton farms have an allotment of 
less than 5 acres; 77.7 percent have an allotment of less than 15 acres; 
91.6 percent have an allotment of less than 30 acres; 95.9 percent have 
an allotment of less than 50 acres—that is 95.9 percent. 

There are 117,720 farms in Alabama with allotments, Now, these 
are not allotments I am talking about; this is—well, I will get to that 
in a minute. 

The total number of cotton farms in Alabama during the years 
1951, 1952, and 1953 was 117,720. The Alabama Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration has a membership of about 75,000, so most of them are small 
farmers, and practically all our membership is made up of the small 
farmers, and they have instructed me to oppose an increase in the 
national cotton acreage allotment. 

Now, I want to say this: When the allotments were made—this is in 
further answer to your question—in 1954, for 1954, in the fall of 1953, 
there was tremendous complaint about the allotments, as all of you 
gentlemen know. 

The allotments were made under a law that was then very much out 
of date. It was approximately 15 years old, and it resulted in very 
great inequities as between farmers. 

We had made an effort, Congress had made an effort, to amend that 
law during 1953, but it was not possible to do it, because the people 
in the cotton belt could not agree on any amendment and, consequently, 
the Congressmen and Senators representing those people were not 
able to agree, and so we had a very bad situation; and we finally did 
get into agreement in December 1953, came to Congress, and Congress 
not only enacted patent legislation, but revised the permanent law, 
Senator, in 1954, in the last session of the Congress, and I think, 
adopted the best acreage allotment law, the best method of distributing 
this acreage, that we have had up to date. I think it can be improved 
in one respect, and I want to e one recommendation to improve it 
before we finish. 

Now, it was under that new law that the allotments were made for 
1955. We have had very little complaints, Senator, in Alabama about 
these allotments. 

As far as complaints to me personally, I have had only six com- 
plaints, and those did not come from small farmers; they came from 
some of our larger farmers, and they have a problem, too, because they 
are simply, these particular ones are simple, an association of small 
farmers. 

This farm has on it maybe 20 or 50 tenant farmers, 2 in particular 
that I am thinking of—well, they are complaining terribly. 

Senator Easttanp. You mean tenants? 

Mr. Ranporrn. Yes, sir; tenant farmers or sharecroppers, and so 
we have had very little complaint about these allotments. 

I think when they were allocated, they did a good job, and I think 
the result was — ’ , 

Now, before I pass that point, I want to say this: That we did recom- 
mend that there be included in that law a reserve for the 5-acre-and- 
less farmer, For some reason we did not quite get that sold at that 
time. But we still are for it, and if that had been in the law we would 
not have had the trouble that we are having in some of the States. 
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I understand—I have been over to Mississippi—lI attended, I believe, 
six meetings in Mississippi, and I did hear some complaints about the 
allotments there. 

Senator Tuy. May I ask this question: Would there be any differ- 
ence in the two States insofar as you mention not getting a complaint 
from the producers in Alabama whereas the producers in Mississippi 
were complaining ? 

Mr. Ranpotrew. Oh, yes; Senator Stennis brought out the reason in 
his testimony here this morning. In Alabama, the State made a re- 
serve, took 80 percent of its State reserve, the State committee did, and 
used it for these small farmers. Mississippi used none. 

Senator Ture. In other words, in Alabama they took 80 percent of 
their 10 percent State reserve and they used that to take care of the 
small producers ¢ 

Mr. Rannoten. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And you say in Mississippi they did not? 

Mr. Ranpo.en. That is correct. 

Senator Stennis. Pardon me; that is the State committee you are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Ranvouen. Yes, the State committee. I am not criticizing the 
State committee. They had the right to do that under the law, and I 
do not think it was a wise thing to do. 

Senator Stennis. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpotpu. But still they did it, and I am not here to criticize 
them, of course; it is none of my business. 

Senator Tays. No, no; but what we who are not necessarily in- 
volved because we are not represented States that grow cotton try to 
do is to get all these facts out because we have to make a decision. 

Mr. RanpourH. Certainly. 1 want to be as helpful as I can in get- 
ting out the facts. 

Senator Ture. That is the reason I ask these questions. 

Mr. Ranpoupn. I appreciate it. 

Senator Ture. This 10 percent that the States had to use in allevi- 
ating the hardship cases you say they used it in Alabama and in other 
States they did not use that 10 percent held in reserve to apply to the 
smaller producer t 

Mr. Ranpotex. Well, I think Mississippi is the only State of any 
large acreage that did not use any of it, I believe. Well, Arizona did 
not, but they have not too many—they do not have many small farmers. 

Senator Tarr. What about Texas, eastern Texas? 

Mr. Ranpourn. Texas, we do not have much of a smaller farm prob- 
lem there; I mean, of these 5 acres and less. It takes only 15,299 acres 
to bring them up to 4 acres. They used 16 percent of their total allot- 
ment, of their reserve, for the small farmer. 

Senator Eastitanp. Let me make this statement now about Texas. 
Senator, this is not a Mississippi problem. The Senators from Texas 
have told us that they have gotten tremendous complaints from those 
small farmers. 

Now, one Senator from Alabama has commented to me on a number 
of oceasions of the great number of complaints he has gotten from the 
State of Alabama about the small farmer. 


59748—55——_5 
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The Senator from Georgia has gotten considerable complaint about 
the small farmer. For that reason he is heartily in favor of the enact- 
ment of this bill. 

Now, I would like to ask the chairman from South Carolina, if he 
will permit me, what about his State ? 

Senator Jounston. I have a batch of them here, as you can see. 

Mr. Ranvoupnu. I was just talking about the ones I received, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator Easrianp. Yes; I know. But the problem does exist, and 
the problem is southwide. 

Mr. Ranpotru. Well, I did not mean it was confined to Mississippi. 

Senator Eastnanp. That is right. 

Mr. Ranpoxru. I said a while ago that I do not think the allotments 
of the farmers are considered—that the farmers consider their allot- 
ments satisfactory, but the farmer takes this attitude, at least the 
ones I know or most of them, that we have got a tremendous surplus 
of cotton, and that we should not increase these allotments and make 
more cotton; that is the point I am trying to make here. 

Now, there are 2 or 3 more points, Mr. Chairman, and I will be 
through. 

Senator Jonnston. Let us get this straight. Your State did what a 
great many of the other States could not do simply because if they had 
done that people above 5 acres would not have had any acreage to 
plant; is that not true? 

Mr. Ranpouru . Well, there are some States in that shape; yes, sir; 
Florida, Virginia—there are not too many in that state, but there 
are some. 

Senator Jounston. And some counties ? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Some counties in other States? 

Now, I would like to go a little further. I want to reemphasize our 
recommendation that a reserve be recommended—we recommend 1 
percent—-be set aside for these 5-acre-and-less farmers. I do not rec- 
ommend that for 1955, but to take effect in 1956 and thereafter. 

Senator Eastianp. That is a national reserve. 

Mr. Ranpoiru. National reserve, 

Senator Jounston. That is a national reserve that you are recom- 
mending, so you are putting approval on that much to be used for that 
class of cases? 

Mr. Ranpoten. 1950; yes, sir. 

We do not recommend—you would have to increase the total 
allotments to do that now, you see. 

Senator Easttanp. What would that go, to the 5-acre farm? 

Mr. Ranpotrx. That is my recommendation, 

Senator Jounston. How much did you say? 

Mr. Ranpoten. We recommended before 1 percent. 

Senator Jounston. Did you know that 1 percent would take care 
of giving them all 4 acres, and anybody that did not plant 4 acres, 
give them 75 percent, and that would only take 167,000 acres approx- 
imately, and that would be less than 1 percent ? 

Mr, Ranponpx. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think if you enact such 
law as this, you are going to have to condition the receiving of that 
in a State to the prior use of the reserves that are set up. 
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Now, if Mississippi had used some of its reserves for small farmers, 
the acreage I understand you mentioned would, of course, be less than 
the figure you gave. 

Now, there is one point about this legislation that bothers me con- 
siderably. As I said, I am not criticizing any State for not using this 
reserve for small farmers. I am not in that business. But here is 
Arkansas that did substantially take care of their problem; Alabama 
substantially took care of them—there are a number of other States. 

Now, if Congress comes along here and enacts legislation that puts 
a premium on an administration that does not carry out what I am 
sure was the intention of Congress, I am afraid in the future you will 
encourage the State committees to do things hke this again because 
they will feel like they can come to Congress and get their mistakes 
corrected. That is one objection that I have to this particular legis- 
lation. , 

Now, a second one is, you talked a good deal about the time. It is 
entirely too late, in my opinion, to pass this legislation. We look with 
a great deal of misgivings to the passage of it at this time. 

st year the committees of Congress worked on this legislation 
beginning on June 30, 1953—that is the year before last—and then 
the bill was finally passed—the bill to take care of the hardship was 
finally passed—last year on the 22d day of January. It was sent 
to the President on the 25th day of January, and the President signed 
it on the 30th day of January 1954. 

Now, gentlemen, the experience last year was that the committees, 
the State committees and the county committees just barely did have 
time to get these allotments out before planting time. 

Senator Easrtanp. What is planting time? 

Mr. Ranpoirx. You all discussed that here this morning. 

Senator Easrtanp. Well, you know, you are a practical farmer. 

Mr. Ranvoten. Well, where I am farming it is in April. 

Senator Eastuanp. All right; and the experiment station states 
that the best time to plant cotton is in the month of May, do they not? 

Mr. Ranpoten. Not in Alabama; I do not know about the others. 

Senator Eastianp. I want the record to show now that the ASP— 
what is his name—Mr. Patterson, and the man who operates the 
agricultural setup in Mississippi, states that if a bill is passed within 
the next 3 weeks there is adequate time to get out these allotments in 
the State of Mississippi; it is information he has given us this 
morning. 

Mr. Ranpvoupn. I am citing the experience of last year now. That 
may be true. I seriously doubt that Mr. Patterson is correct. He is 
a very good friend of mine. 

Now, that is one point I wanted to make, that it is quite late, and 
I do not believe you can finish action on this bill in time to do any 
good, because it takes quite a little while after the bill is passed—it 
took from January until just before planting time, and some of them 
did not get out until after planting time. 

Now, angry. time in Alabama, in southern Alabama, we plant 
some cotton in the late months. 

Senator Eastuanp. I know; your earliest part is what, what is your 
period? It runs 6 weeks or 2 months? 
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at NpOLPH. Well, it runs at least a month in Alabama, perhaps 
6 weeks. 

Senator Easttanp. Of course, it will run over a month. 

Senator Jounston. Let me ask this: Your State thought it was 
the best thing to do to take care of all of those below 5 acres, is that 
not true? 

Mr. Ranpotrn. Yes; in general that is true. However, there were 
some counties in our State where they did not all get the full 5 acres. 

Senator Jonnsron. If you had given it out on just a historical 
basis, you could have kept within the State 52,284 acres that you did 
give to them to take care of the 5-acre farms; is that not true? 

Mr. Ranvoiex. Well, I do not know, Senator; I do not know about 
the exact acreage. 

Senator Jonnston. That would take care of it above that. So you 
did use that, 52,280 acres in Alabama to take care of that situation, 
and they did not do it in some of the other States; is that not right? 

Mr. Ranvotrex. I do not believe that is the correct figure, I am 
not sure. He says about 88,000. 

Senator Jonnsron. But even if you had used under the other 
formula, then you had to have this 52,000 on top of the amount. That 
did take 88,000, of course, but the 88,000—was not that 88,000 the 
amount that you took from the—— 

Mr. Ranvoiren. Well, I think that is, as I understand it, it would 
require 52,284.7 acres to give the 5-acre and less farmers their full 
acreage. 

Senator Jounston. Full amount, yes, sir; and that is what you did? 

Mr. Ranvo.pen. Sir? 

Senator Jounston. That is what you did? 

Mr. Ranpoien. Well, that is what the case is now. 

Senator Jounston. No; the case before us is 4 acres now. We are 
only advocating 4. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. That takes 33,000, does it not, or 32,000? 

Senator Jonnston. That takes 32,000. 

Mr. Ranpourpn. Yes. 

Senator Jounsron. But you already have it. 

Mr. Ranvotpn. Sir? 

Senator Jonnston. So we are talking about what you already have 
done, are we not ¢ 

Mr. Ranvotrn. No; 32,000 on the 4-acre or fifty-some-odd thousand 
on the 5-acre. 

Senator Jomnsron. So you did not give everybody 5 acres, did 
you? 

Mr. Ranpotpn. That is right, but went further with it than any of 
the other States; that is, we used a larger part of our reserve, but I 
do not want to overemphasize that. I do not think that is a big 
pet in this hearing here, other than we are going to create injustices 
1ere because some States have taken care of part or all of the problem, 


and some have not, and for that reason we are going to create a lot 
of other injustices. 
I have at least one more point I want to ae and it is my opinion, 


with about 20 years of experience with these allotments, that if this 
bill is passed you will have far more complaints than you have if it 
were not passed. 
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This will open up a great series of avenues for complant. There 
would be a farmer here on one side of the road that does not get any- 
thing out of it, and one on the other side who does, and the one on the 
other side, on this side of the road, will say, “Well, you ought to give 
me 5 acres because so-and-so has got 5 acres. Who has got my other 
acres? You just gave me 4,” and this fellow who did not get any, he 
is going to be sore, and it is just like appointing a mail carrier, there 
are 10 applicants. The one seit in is happy, but the other ones 
are not. 

Senator Ture. I am just experiencing that. 

Mr. Ranvoupu. I hope you realize the nature of the problem you 
have. I do not give way to anybody in my interest as to the small 
farmer, the middle-sized farmer and all the farmers, and I especially 
recognize there is a problem here, but I do not think you can solve it 
with this legislation. 

Now, of course, so far as I know, there are very, very few places 
in the cotton belt where there are not alternative crops that these 
people can grow, whether they are small ones or what size they are. 

There are some places, I know, but not many, and I do not think 
hardly any in Mississippi. 

Senator Easrnanp. What are the alternative crops in Mississippi ? 

Mr. RanpoteH., You can grow soybeans. 

Senator Easrianp. Well, certainly not a practical crop in the State 
of Mississippi. 

Mr. Ranpouen. Well, they grow a great deal—I am not going to 
argue with you about Mississippi. 

senator STENNIS. I may say, Mr. Chairman, there is no market for 
soybeans in east. Mississippi. 

Mr. Ranpoipn. There are alternative crops; that is not the con- 
cluding factor, but there are. 

Senator Easr.anp. I wish you would point that out, because we have 
not been able to find out. 

Mr. RanpourH. I think you really agree with me on that. 

Senator Eastianp. No, sir; I do not agree with you on that; no 
sir. Soybean production in Mississippi, where it is not irrigated, will 
run 5 or 6 bushels to the acre. 

Mr. RanpotreH. You can grow oats over there, can you not ¢ 

Senator Easttanp. Yes; you can grow oats. 

Mr. Ranpotrx. And you can grow wheat. 

Senator Easttanp. And a man has got to be able to buy a combine 
and pry Apecee machinery, and the profits are so low 

Mr. Ranpoupen. There is no restriction on wheat 

Senator Easrianp. There isa restriction on wheat. 

Mr. Ranponpx. In Mississippi? 

Senator Easrianp. Yes. 

Mr. Ranpotrn. I thought it was in the noncommercial wheat-pro- 
ducing area. 

Senator Eastianp. Well, they claim we cannot yrow it. 

Mr. Ranpoien. That is right. 

Senator EastLanp. Now, there is some quirk in the law that if a 
cotton acreage is allocated on one system, you can grow wheat. If it 
is allocated on another system, you cannot grow wheat. Now, I know 
it was the intention of Congress when that act was passed that the non- 
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commercial wheat areas, that you could grow wheat on this land, but 
the way it is administered, you cannot in Mississippi. 

Mr. Ranpotpx. Well, I understand you can in Alabama. 

Of course, I think the big question 

Senator EastLanp. But where are we going to get by filling up 
and adding to the wheat surplus? 

Mr. Ranpotpx. The big question we have, I think, is adding to the 
surplus of cotton, and it has been my hope that Congress—— 

Senator Easttanp. What would 250,000 acres add, the little fellows 
add, to the surplus of cotton, Mr. Randolph ? 

Mr. Ranpotrx. About 300 pounds to the acre or 315 pounds. 

Senator Eastianp. It is not going to dothat. 

Senator JouHnston. So if you had 300 acres, you would not have but 
about 200,000 bales. 

Senator Eastianp. The estimate of the Department was 315 pounds 
beltwide. Now, that included Arizona that is getting over two bales 
to the acre; it includes the high production of the arid regions, and it 
‘includes the high production of the Mississippi Valley. 

Mr. Ranporren. I am willing to rest my case here, Senator. 

Senator Jonnston. Any further questions? 

We have one other witness, and if you do not mind, we will hear 
him before we adjourn. 

Senator Eastianp. Mr. Randolph, what do you think about the 
difference between the House bill and the Senate bill ? 

Mr. Ranvotru. I think that the Senate bill is a far better bill than 
the House bill, much better, if we are going to have one at all. I am 
not recommending anything; I am recommending we have none. 

Senator Jonnston. We certainly appreciate your coming before us. 
If you have anything you want included in the record, you send it. 

Mr. Ranvotrn. I appreciate that, Senator, and I appreciate your 
hearing me today, because I could not attend Monday. 

Senator Jonnston. Our next witness is John A. Baker, assistant to 
the president, National Farmers Union. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN A. BAKER, ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
NATIONAL FARMERS UNION 


I appreciate being invited, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Baker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jonnston. Just identify yourself for the record. 

Mr. Baxer. For the record, I am John A. Baker, assistant to the 
president, National Farmers Union. 

Senator Jounston. Weare certainly glad to have you. 

Mr. Baker (continuing). express our views on this important 

E, 


legislation which seems to us, hairman, is an attempt on the part 
of the subcommittee to work out something that will keep from throw- 
ing around a hundred fifty to two hundred thousand farm families off 
the land. 

Senator Eastianp. Talk a little louder, Mr. Baker; I cannot hear 
you. 

Mr. Baker. On this problem of complaints, we have had a tremen- 
dous number of complaints from Arkansas, just to clear up that partic- 
ular point. There have been fewer complaints from Oklahoma and 
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Texas, and a few other States, and in Arkansas the problem is com- 
plicated by drought. 

In my ome county, for example, in Arkansas, according to the 
University of Arkansas, College of Business Administration statis- 
ties, we lost 1 out of every 5 people who lived in that county only 
3 years ago, and part of that is due to the reduction in cotton acreage, 
and part of it is due to people getting discouraged because of drought 
and sliding-scale incomes. 

Senator Eastitanp. What is sliding about the income? I thought 
it had already slid down to the bottom. 

Mr. Baxer. It is very close to it. 

In the case of the commodities that last year had a relatively ade- 
quate level of support, mandatory support, provided by law, it had 
not slid so fast, but the others, with the rapid succession of tremendous 
cuts in support levels by executive action—the dairy farmer is already 
at the bottom of their sliding scale—but we are talking here about 
cotton acreage, and I do not want to take up too much time of the 
committee. 

, We feel that instead of 4 acres, this minimum ought to be 5, at 
east 5. 

We would agree with the Senator from Arizona that it ought to be 
10, but we want to get it as high as we can in that direction. 

I would like to associate myself, Mr. Chairman, with your intro- 
ductory statement before the hearing, and with Senator Stennis’ state- 
‘ment, and I will not repeat what you gentlemen said. They were both 
very excellent statements, and there is no point in having cumulative 
testimony in the record. 

With two exceptions, the bill as you now have it written, looks to 
us like the best we can get through this session of Congress. 

Senator East.anp. It is a bill for the family sized farm, is it not? 

Mr. Baker. For the smaller family sized farms; yes, sir. 

Senator Easttanp. Right. 

Mr. Baxer. And with half the acreage going to the smallest family 
farms, and with half of it available for other hardships, your state- 
ment is largely correct. 

Senator Eastuanp. Well, that is an average sized farm. 

Senator Jonnsron. It is the family sized farmer that is growing 
other things on the farm, too; is that not true? 

Mr. Baker. Correct. 

So we would suggest raising that acreage figure from 4 to 5 acres, 
and then we woul object to the next to the last sentence in the bill 
which would not count this as history. We would recommend count- 
ing this as history, as the House bill does. 

me Eastianp. I disagree with that entirely because I do not 
think history ought to be earned on the basis of a subsidy. I think 
we have got to recognize that this is a subsidy, that you have got an 
immediate problem here that has got to be solved if people are going 
to get the necessities of life, and ro just put another roadblock in 
the way of the enactment of the bill. 

Mr. Baxer. I will not argue with you gentitmen as to whether it 
is or is not a roadblock to the enactment of the bill. I would say 
this to you, Senator, that it is a problem this year. If you do not 
put it in history, it will be a problem again next year and the year 
after that. 
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Senator Easttanp. We are going to try to get some permanent 
legislation. 

Mr. Baxer. That was going to be the end of my statement, Mr. 
Chairman, until I heard the erroneous implications about plantin 
time on eotton and what also appeared to me to be very bruta 
recommendations by President Eisenhower’s representatives here this 
morning, and since the time is getting as late as it is, I will not say 
all of the things I would like to say about that. 

Senator Eastnanp, Go ahead. 

Mr. Baxer. But I am constrained to make some comment about it. 

Senator Stennis pointed out that providing acreage to let these 
small-family farms have at least a minimum of cotton this year, 
is probably what will be the only thing that is going to make it 
possible for about a quarter of a million—I believe was the figure 
he used—to stay on the land, otherwise they are either going to be 
bulldozed clear off or discouraged so they will leave anyway. 

The Department here in recommending that pom bill not be passed 
has, in effect, recommended that this quarter of a million farm fami- 
lies be bulldozed off the land. I do not think it makes sense; I do 
not think it is humanitarian. I do not think it meets the social prob- 
lem that you have mentioned so much at all. 

I agree with you that that small increase in acreage is not going 
to be enough to affect the percentage on the sliding scale; it will not 
either ruin or save the cotton farmers. As a matter of fact, as you 
have said yourself a number of times, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
would use the authority he has already got under the Commodity 
Credit Corporation Charter Act, to sell stocks of cotton at.competitive 
world prices, which he is now refusing to do; but if he would sell 
it 

Senator Easttanp. We would not have a surplus. 

Mr. Baxer. That is correct. 

Now, the point of that is this, it seems to me: Cotton is on a sliding 
scale. The sliding stale goes up and down, according to supply 
percentages. If supply increases, the level of support goes down. 
a is not just United States supply, that is world supply that affects 
this. 

If a cotton farmer in the United States wants to keep his level of 
support at 90 percent he has got to keep world supply down. Every 
time Brazil increases 10 acres of cotton, that comes out of some cotton 
farmer in Mississippi or Arkansas if he is going to keep his level of 
support at 90 percent on a sliding scale. 

Senator Easrianp. That is right. 

Mr. Baxer. As long as the Secretary of Agriculture insists on sit- 
ting on his cotton over here and not selling it at the world price. 

Senator Jonnstron. And the only way we are going to have any 
effect whatsoever on other nations that grow cotton is for us to put 
our cotton on the world market. 

Mr. Baxer. That is right. 

Now, I will not read this, but let me just request that you put this 
in the record as my testimony as to why the family farm ought to be 
preserved. I will not take your time to read it. 

Senator Jounston. You would like to put all of this in? 

Mr. Baxer. Just the parts that are not marked out. It does not 
apply to this particular problem. 
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The part that was just entered in the record applies to the Rostow 
article in Harpers magazine for February. It points out that the 
Achilles heel of communism and why it will not work is that they 
have not understood or recognized or taken any steps to maintain the 
family farm; in fact, they have gone in just the opposite direction 
toward collectives; and, let me read just a couple of paragraphs here 
now from the New York Times of February 15, 1955. 

(The document referred to follows :) 


FAMILY FARM MUST BE PRESERVED 


National Farmers Union over all the 538 years of its existence has been 
opposed to industrialized agriculture—we do not like to see encouragement 
of the growth of factories in the field. Family farms, we are convinced, are 
conducive to the American democratic system. Industrialized agricultural 
units, we feel, whether corporate or individually owned or State-owned col- 
lectives, are basically inimical to the national well-being and the democratic 
rights and liberties enshrined in the United States Constitution and its Bill 
of Rights and other amendments. Here is a chart that illustrates a part 
of the basis of our conviction in this matter. You will note that on family 
farms, the farm family itself supplies most of the labor, management, financing, 
and capital ownership. Even on the largest family farms, the family supplies 
most of the manual labor. However, on industrialized agricultural units, most 
of the labor, and on State-owned collectives all of the laber, is provided by hired 
hands. Under the latter circumstances, the economic functions are split and 
farming loses its integrated cohesive nature. Economic class conflict is invited 
and if such units are widespread within an economy, that society would lose 
a major balancing force for political and social stability. 


BAD FARM PROGRAM IS ACHILLES HEEL OF SOVIET SYSTEM 


In connection with this subject, we invite the attention of the committee 
members to the leading article in the February Harpers magazine, “Why 
Communism May Fail” by W. W. Rostow. After 3 years intensive study of the 
Soviet system at the Center for International Studies at Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, Rostow concludes that “Marx failed to understand the 
farmer. From that misunderstanding has followed a century of Communist 
theory and practice. And, more important, from Communist theory and prac- 
tice has arisen a set of problems whose solution or failure of solution may 
well wreck the international Communist movement—or force profound and 
wholesome change upon it. Perhaps the most dangerous enemy of communism 
is the stoic, passive peasant in Hastern Germany, Poland, the Soviet Union 
itself, China, and Northern Viet Nam * * * The passive figure of the peasant, 
trapped in totalitarianism is joined as a potentially mortal enemy of communism 
by the farmer of the free world—notably in the underdeveloped areas and 
perhaps most notably, at the moment, by the awakening of the Indian peasant.” 

That ends the quotation from Rostow’s article. As a result of its harass- 
ment and hounding of the farmer—as a result of refusal to recognize the basic 
importance of the family farm pattern of agriculture—as a direct result of 
destroying family farms and developing the large industrialized agricultural 
production units, with day labor, on collectives the Soviet Union has become 
a net food importing nation with a lower food standard now than when it was 
a large net exporter with a high food standard in 1928. 


WITL UNITED STATES APE SOVIET MISTREATMENT OF FARMERS? 


The United States should not make the same mistakes. We must not adopt 
the policies that lead to industrialized agriculture. We must reject the ill- 
advised counsel to transform 5 million family farms into a few hundred thou- 
sand factories in the field. Yet, urging of that very development seems to 
be the import of recent speeches by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, who 
is preaching the Butz law of economics, “Adapt or die.” 


Mr. Baxer. In the New York Times of February 13, 1955, they 


are telling of the policies here of the former dictator of Russia whom 
they had to demote because he flunked out on the farm problem. That 
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gentleman’s thesis in early 1950, and he was then in charge of the 
agricultural production, was— 

that Soviet collective farms were too small and too many. He cited growing 
statistics to show that large farms produced well, and small ones poorly. The 
small farms, he said, could not use machinery efficiently. There were too many 
for the nation to afford efficient managers for each. 

Now, this is not the Assistant Secretary, Mr. Butz, but this is 
another country here. His solution was the amalgamation of small 
and medium-sized collective farms into supercollectives. 

Within 2 years after his campaign began, 254,000 Soviet collective farms had 
been amalgamated to fewer than a hundred thousand. 

The article goes on to state that in 1952 the total farm production 
in Russia was ier than it was in 1950, and in 1954 it was lower than 
it had been in 1952. 

My point in reading that into the record is to say, gentlemen, let 
us continue to pass the kind of legislation that your subcommittee has 
developed here to save the family farm in the United States, instead 
of adopting the Russian pattern of supercollectives. 

Senator Eastianp. I think you have made a very fine statement. 

Senator Jonnston. We certainly do thank you for coming, too. 

I believe those are all the witnesses we have for today, and we will 
adjourn until 11 o’clock Monday. 

(Whereupon, at 1:15 p. m., the subcommittee recessed, to recon- 
vene at 11 a. m., Monday, March 7, 1955.) 
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MONDAY, MARCH 7, 1955 


Unrrep Srates SENATs, 
SuscomMitTee on Corron Acreage ALLOTMENTS, 
oF THE COMMITTEE ON ARGICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a. m., in 
room 324, Senate Office Building, Senator Olin D. Johnston (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) , Senator James O. Eastland, presiding. 

Present: Senators Johnston, Eastland (presiding), Young, and 


Thye. 

Also present: Senators Stennis, Anderson, Scott, Kuchel, Gold- 
water, and Bible. 

Senator Easrianp. The committee will come to order. 

We will first hear from Senator Anderson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF NEW MEXICO 


Senator ANperson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have three telegrams that I want to put in the record. They are 
from the Farm Bureau of our State and the Donnana farm bureau, and 
a group representing the Roosevelt growers, who are probably the ones 
most in trouble. 

Briefly let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the Roosevelt County group 
leaded unless they can get some way of getting credit for drought 
istory there is no hope of really taking care of them. And they ask 

that these points be considered : 

That extra acreage be allocated to States in the drought disaster 
area not to be distributed among the counties according to the same 
formula as was used for the original acreage allotments, but that the 
State committee be instructed to distribute this acreage to the hard- 
ship cases due to drought. 

econd, in drought disaster areas, that acreage allotted for 1954 
b. used instead of planted acres, in computing individual adjustments 
or 1955. 

That is the only county in the State where that particular circum- 
stance is true. They got a good deal of relief last year and came out 
in very good style and got along fine. They are very much worried 
over the outlook this year. 

As a matter of fact, this one county lost 10,895 acres which was 
nearly one-third of the total loss that New Mexico took from the 1954 
acreage. The total reduction in the State was 36,000 acres. 

Senator Easttanp. That county took 10,000? 
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Senator AnDerson. They took 10,895—nearly 11,000 acres. 

Senator EasttaNp. What was the basis of that, the history? 

Senator Anperson. They had four years of drought and they could 
not plant and they could not get any credit for allotted acreage. They 
just cannot get back their old cotton history. 

This year they havea auy good chance to plant and cannot do it. 

Senator Easttanp. They had 4 years of drought and they did not 


plant their crops during that period because of the drought 

Senator Anprerson. They would not seed it inthe dust. They could 
not get crop insurance. 

Senator Easrianp. I certainly think that is something that we 
should go into, 

The telegrams are as follows: 


Marca 5, 1955. 
Senator CLINTON P, ANDERSON : 

The Roosevelt County farmers are losing their cotton acreage history due 
to the drought. If this condition is not recognized and remedied by legislation 
we will soon be out of the cotton-production picture. 

The reduction in cotton acreage for New Mexico for 1955 from the 1954 ad- 
justed acreage was 36,748 acres. Roosevelt County cotton growers lost a total 
of 10,895 acres, or nearly one-third of the State’s total, and far more than any 
ether county in New Mexico, which loss was due largely to loss of acreage his- 
tory on nonirrigated farms. 

The only remedy that will be of any help to us is special recognition of this 
drought hardship. We urgently request these points be considered : 

1. That extra acreage allocated to States in drought disaster areas not be 
distributed among the counties according to the same formula as was used for 
the original acreage allotments, but that the State committee be instructed to 
distribute his acreage to the hardship cases due to the drought. 

2. In drought disaster areas, that allotted acres for 1954 instead of planted 
acres be used in computing individual adjustments for 1955. 

3. That some provision be made to protect a cotton grower’s right to continue 
growing cotton despite inability to plant during the base period because of 
drought. 

I. D. Brewer, 
Chairman, Farm Bureau Cotton Committee. 
J. C. HANSARD, 
Chairman, County Farm Bureau, 
Rosert ComMPron, 
A. F. Jones, 
Gorvpon K. GREAVES, 
Members Cotton Committee. 


Maron 5, 1955. 
Senator Ciinton P. ANDERSON : 
Re cotton legislation pending Monday a. m. 
We reemphasize our opposition to this type legislation which increases the 
total supply of cotton without substantially benefiting anyone. 
Will appreciate your efforts to defeat this legislation. 
J. F. Core, 
Donnana County Farm Bureau. 


Marcu 5, 1955. 
Senator CLInTon P. ANDERSON : 

The New Mexico Farm Livestock Bureau representing cotton growers in New 
Mexico through regular organized cotton committee composed of cotton farmers 
in all counties where cotton is produced oppose increasing national cotton acre- 
age allotment. Growers at recent meeting unanimous in opposition. Increased 
allotment would raise total supply of cotton on national level with little help to 
individual farmers. 

We believe present cotton allotment necessary to bring supply in line with 
demand. 

J. L. AUGUSTINE, 
Ewecutive Secretary, New Mexico Farm and Livestock Bureau. 
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Senator EastLanp. We will next hear from Senator Goldwater. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BARRY M. GOLDWATER, A UNITED STATES 
SENATOR FROM THE STATE OF ARIZONA 


Senator Gotpwatrr. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is a great 
honor to be with you this morning. I want to thank you for allow- 
ing me to appear here. I will not “detain you for long. 

ast Saturday, my senior colleague, Senator Hayden, appeared 
before you and offered an amendment for your consideration. 

I want to be on the record as supporting that amendment as I feel 
that it is the only language which will result in any benefit to the 
cottongrowers of my State. 

I am particularly interested in it because it will allow or direct 
the State to allocate this additional acreage in a manner that will 
be beneficial to the small farmers of my State. 

I think it has been brought out to you that a small farmer in the 
Southwest has a little different sized farm than the small farmers 
of your particular part of the United States. 

There is one section in Arizona that particularly needs this increase, 
if the increase is to come natonally, and that is the Welton-Mohawk 
project. It was started in 1947. Men were induced to go there and 
buy land with the understanding that there would-be-no restriction 
on plantings. Since that time, of course, the Agricultural Act has 
gone into effect, and allocations have been made. 

In that particular section it is young farmers who are now faced 
with the necessity of making payments on their land, because as soon 
as the water becomes available to the land and the land is planted, 
they must start making their payments. 

The only crop they can have that will provide them with cash is 
cotton. This project of some 74,000 acres will actually have less than 
9,000 acres planted to cotton this year. 

Many of the new young farmers will not have any acreage at all 
to be put into cotton. They will not be able to make their payments. 
That is the chief reason that I backed Senator Hayden’s approach 
in the amendment that he has placed before you for consideration. 

I urge your committee’s favorable consideration of that amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, that is all that I care to say. 

Senator Easrianp. I thank you, Senator Goldwater. 

We will next hear from Senator Bible. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ALAN BIBLE, A UNITED STATES SENATOR 
FROM THE STATE OF NEVADA 


Senator Brsne. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I, too, appreciate 
the opportunity of appearing here, and I have just a short statement 
that I would like to read, with your permission. 

Senator Easrianp. Very well. 

Senator Brste. Mr. Chairman, I am appearing here this morning 
to urge your favorable consideration of an increased cotton allotment 
for my State of Nevada. I will not attempt to go mto details on 
this matter, knowing I speak to experts. However, a few points need 
emphasizing, and that os. is my sole purpose in appearing before you 


today. 
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No doubt most of you think of Nevada as a desert area. While that 
is, for the most part, entirely true, many forget that desert areas carry 
some attributes, and in the southern part of my State many crops 
grow in abundance because of the year-round warm climate and avail- 
ability of water sufficient to produce these crops. 

For instance, in Pahrump Valley, cotton has been grown success- 
fully since 1950. Only 110 acres of cotton were planted in this valley 
a a Nevada had its first allotment. By 1953, 2,324 acres were 
planted, 

We have many other areas suitable for cotton growing and, if you 
increase our allotment for 1955, several thousands of acres can be 
planted, if time permits. The planting season is in April, so I 
respectfully suggest you act speedily, if at all possible, as Nevada 
badly needs to develop this potentially fine industry, and I know 
you would not wish to prevent it from doing so. 

The problem in Nevada is further complicated by the fact that we 
have no cotton gin. The 2,324 acres which is the maximum that the 
law allows to us at the present time has not been sufficient to justify 
the building of a gin. I know that our farmers have looked into this 
matter and have approached some gin companies and have also looked 
into the economic feasibility of setting up a co-op gin. Apparently 
construction costs, et cetera, have been so high that the small agent has 
ruled out the construction of a gin. 

Consequently, my farmers in Nevada have to take an old hay baler 
and bale their cotton like alfalfa and then ship it by truck 300 miles 
over the Sierra Nevada Mountains to the nearest gin at Arvin, Calif. 
There the bales are broken open and the cotton is put through the gin. 

I sincerely urge this committee to consider increasing the maximum 
allotment to States now receiving allotments to the point where a 
western-style gin will be economically feasible and can be built in 
Nevada to take care of cotton production. Some western gins can put 
through 10,000 bales a season. The land in Nevada is now producing 
about a bale an acre, so that between 5,000 and 10,000 acres will be 
necessary to justify a gin. 

Remember, gentlemen, that application of the 5-year average to 
areas like Nevada would leave us with practically no acreage allot- 
ment whatsoever. Section 344 (k) governs us, oe we have our high- 
est planted acre quota, which is 2,324 acres. Nevada is growing rap- 
idly, and vigorously seeking to establish sound industry ; therefore, it 
appears most desirable that we be given at least enough acreage to 
encourage those farmers who know the area is splendidly fitted to 
grow cotton. 

You have been advised of the attitude of our State official respon- 
sible for the administration of this program, but repetition may serve 
to emphasize the importance of my request to you. I respectfully ask 
permission to have inserted in the record at this point two telegrams. 

Senator Easttanp. They will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The telegrams dated March 5 and 6, respectively, are as follows:) 

Reno, Nev., March 6, 1955. 


Senator ALAN BIBLE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 


The agricultural economy of southern Nevada depending on cotton allotments; 
2,324 acres last year’s crop. Suggest minimum 4,000-acre allotment this year. 
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Much land prepared for this crop; would be a serious blow if future expansion 


is held below 4,000 minimum. 
Joe WILLIAMS, 


Executive Secretary, Nevada Farm Bureau. 


Reno, Nev., March 5, 1955. 
Hon. ALAN Bree, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

It is understood that the Senate Agriculture Subcommittee is holding hearings 
on Saturday and Monday on Agricultural Adjustment Act provisions limiting 
cotton acreage. Nevada has a special problem related to the development of 
currently undeveloped lands fully adaptable to irrigation which deserves con- 
sideration by this subcommittee. Nevada, as a young and undeveloped agri- 
cultural State, should be given an opportunity to develop its agricultural lands. 
As the population of the United States increases, even during the next 20 years, 
this additional agricultural land will be exceedingly important to the population 
of the United States. When this undeveloped land is brought into production, 
and under irrigation, cotton will be an extremely important first crop in the 
southern part of Nevada. At present, nearly all of Nevada’s cotton allotment 
of 2,324 acres is needed by Pahrump Valley, in southern Nye County. There is 
some additional acreage that should be brought under production in southern 
Nye County, and much additional Clark County acreage that should be developed. 
The amount of this acreage is not agreed upon other than in its minimum figure 
of some 80,000 acres. While the current allotment for Nevada is favorable to 
dur present farmers, it is respectfully urged that some provision be made to 
permit, even to encourage, the development of our new lands adapted to the 


production of warm climate plants. 
JoHN R. BerTRAND, 


Dean of Agriculture. 


Senator Bite. In closing, Mr. Chairman, may I reiterate the basic 
principle involved—and I earnestly hope none of you will feel that I 
ignore the problems you have in your own State. All we ask is a 
10,000 acreage allotment—much less than most of you have on a thou- 
sand farms in your own State. I hope we do not have to steal any 
from you; surely an adjustment can be made intelligently, as I know 
not one of you believe that it is economically sound or politically wise 
to impose an inflexible historical system of agriculture upon the Nation. 
Economically, it denies consumers the advantages which come from a 
free economy where competition, for example, determines where cot- 
ton will be grown and not legislation fiat. Politically, I think it is un- 
wise because support for these programs cannot be obtained from those 
who are the victims of its unchangeable squeeze. I believe that such 
support over a period of years would be more justified if it were evident 
that the system was flexible and could be relaxed from time to time 
to take care of new areas, such as we have in Nevada. 

‘ Senator Easrianp. Senator Bible, you made a very fine and very 
able statement. We have a lot of people in my State who want to go 
into the rice business, and they would heartily join you in the proposal 
to raise the allotanent. And I will tell you that it will certainly have 
our wholehearted and sympathetic consideration. 

Senator Anperson. I have always been of the impression that 3,000 
acres of western cotton would be enough for a gin. You say that it 
takes 10,000 acres? 

Senator Bratz. The studies, the best I understand them—believe me 
I am here in a field of experts and do not pose to be one myself— — 
is that it takes somewhere bet ween an acreage of five and ten thousand, 
that that would be sufficient to support a cotton gin. 
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Senator ANverson. I know of some places where they have been able 
to put in cotton gins for 3,000 acres. 

Is this irrigated cotton ? 

Senator Brsre. This is irrigated cotton. The Pahrump Valley isa 
very, very rich valley with fine weather and entirely underground 
water. 

Senator Anprerson. How can they keep their production down to a 
bale an acre? We have miles and miles of 3-bale-an-acre land. _ 

Senator Brarx. Of course, as you understand, they are just starting 
to develop this. Why it does not show a further growth than that, I 
do not know. The water problem has been a serious problem. It is 
underground. It is hemmed in, back of two high mountain ranges. 
And I thmk the main reason for the low yield per acre is due to the 
slow development of the underground sources of water. 

Senator Anprerson. Would your State get any benefits under this 
bill? 

Senator Brix. We would not, beeause we have a frozen figure of 
2,324 acres, which is the highest figure we have come to, although as 
you know that section provides for either 4,000 acres or the highest 
production of the last 3 years. I believe that is it. 

Senator Anprerson. We put that in so that you should be able to 
get enough, absolutely guaranteed, some time of a given amount. 

Senator Brsie. It is the frozen figures that bother us. 

Senator Eastnanp. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Anperson. That is all. 

Senator Breite. Thank you very much. I appreciate the opportunity 
of appearing. at 

Senator Eastitanp. We will introduce into the record a suggested 
amendment submitted by a constituent of Senator Lyndon Johnson 
of Texas. 

(The communication and amendment are as follows :) 

Ex Paso VALLEY CoTTON ASSOCIATION, 
y El Paso, Te#., March 1, 1955. 
Hon. LYNpon B. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSON: You are well aware of our serious drought problem 
in this area of Texas. You have put in many hard hours seeking a solution to 
this problem. 

Farmers of the Hudspeth County area, at least that portion in the valley, 
are being forced to abandon their farms and give up their homes because of the 
lack of water. In many cases they would be able to move to neighboring areas 
where underground water is available except for the fact that cotton is under 
acreage allotment restrictions and allotments te farmers cannot be moved across 
county lines. 

H. R. 3952 will probably be considered by the Senate Committee on Agriculture 
very soon. We respectfully request that you do all you can to seek an amend- 
ment to this bill by attaching the bill which we have enclosed, 

Passage of this bill would do more than any other one thing to help the 
drought-stricken farmers of Hudspeth County. No one is more aware than you 
that this drought is not limited to Hudspeth County and thus could help all 
the cotton growing counties of the State of Texas. 

I would like to point out that this bill would not add to the national acreage 
allotment but would merely give the farmers the right to plant the allotment 
which Congress has already said. should be his right. 

Respectfully yours, 
Harry Moors, Jr., 
Baecutive Vice President. 
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On page —, line —, insert a new section as follows: 

“Src, 2. Section 344 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended, 
is amended by adding at the end thereof the following new subsection : 

“ *(o) Whenever it is determined by the Secretary of Agriculture that be- 
cause of drought or other abnormal weather conditions, any part of a cotton 
acreage allotment for any farm will not be planted to cotton in 1955, such 
acreage allotment may in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary, be transferred by the owner or operator of such farm to another farm owned 
or leased and operated by such owner or operator where water or moisture 
is available. Any allotment transferred under these provisions and planted to 
cotton on another farm shall be regarded for the purposes of subsection 344 as 
having been planted to cotton on the farm from which such allotment was 
transferred rather than to the farm to which the allotment is transferred.’ ” 


Senator Eastuanp. We will next hear from Congressman Gathings. 


STATEMENT OF HON. E. C. GATHINGS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF ARKANSAS 


Mr. Garuunes. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Eastianp. You are chairman of the Cotton Subcommittee 
of the House, are you not! 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. It is a pleasure, indeed, to be with you this 
morning, to give you the benefit of my thinking with respect to the 
suggestion, I believe, that you, as chairman of this subcommittee, 
have made. 

Senator Eastianp. That is Senator Johnston of South Carolina, 
who did that. 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. At this point I would like to put in the record 
a little history of cotton acreage allotments. 

To begin with, in 1950 the Congress set the national acreage allot- 
ment at 21 million acres. It was not long until there was quite a lot 
of inequities that cropped up as a result of the approach used in the 
1949 act; that this acreage must be distributed on the cropland basis. 

So the Congress came along and increased that 21-million-acre 
allotment by 500,000 acres. 

I do not believe that any type of legislation is going to be wholly 
equitable any way that you go at this thing. 

In 1954 we wrote into the law that the county committee with the 
acquiescence of the Secretary of Agriculture could go either to his- 
tongs using the immediate past 3 years, or could use the 1949 provision 
calling for the continued cropland across the county. 

In 1954 the original allotment of 17,910,448 acres was increased by 
this Congress to twenty-one-million-three-hundred-and-seventy-nine- 
thousand-odd acres. That was an increase of 19.8 percent. 

Under the legislation that has been passed by the House we have 
asked only for a 3-percent increase which seems most reasonable, just, 
and proper in order to care for some of these hardship cases that are 
widespread throughout the Cotton Belt. 

I would like to call your attention to some of the provisions of the 
Eastland proposal and the way it would affect the various States 
throughout the belt. 

Now, in my State of Arkansas under the House bill, Arkansas 
would be pores 3 percent of ‘ts State allotment, 45,891 acres. 
The different State allotments under the Eastland is 29,177.4 acres. 
We would lose some 16,000-plus acres under this scheme. 


59748—55——6 
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Now, look at the State of California. California would receive 
12,279.5 acres under the Eastland proposal, and under the House pro- 
posal would receive 23,361 acres. : 

We now move down and consider the State of Missouri. Under the 
Eastland proposal they would receive 7,966.9 additional acres and 
under the House proposal 11,989 additional acres. 

Next look at New Mexico. New Mexico would receive 3,048.9 acres 
under the Senate version, and 5,466 acres under the House bill. 

Next is Oklahoma. That State would receive 15,745.6 acres under 
the proposal that is now before your committee; whereas, under the 
House version it would receive 26,176 acres. 

But now look at Texas. And when you speak of Texas you are 
talking about 42 percent of the total cotton grown in the Nation. 
Texas would receive under this proposal 135,349.5 acres, against the 
House bill of 228,383 acres. 

Mr. Chairman, I contend that you have these inequitable situations 
existing throughout the whole of the Cotton Belt, not just in 2 or 3 
States. 

What the Senate bill would do, it appears to me, is that it would 
put a premium on incompetent handling of the State reserve. That 
is all it amounts to. It would place a premium on that. 

Senator ANnDEerson. Would you vield there ? 

Mr. Garuines. Yes; I yield. 

Senator Anprerson. Would it not do really more than that, than 
place a premium on the incompetent handling—would it not give a 
reward to those people who absolutely refused to set up a reserve f 

Mr. Gaturnes. Yes. It rewards those States who failed to use their 
reserves under the initial allotment for the relief of their small- 
acreage farms. 

Senator Anperson. There are several States that just said, “We will 
not reserve a nickel’s worth.” 

Mr. Garurnes. There would not be anything for the 5-acre 
farmer. For example, let us look at the State of Mississippi. Missis- 
sippi set aside 97.2 percent of its State reserve for trend; 1.7 percent 
of abnormal conditions affecting planting, and not 1 single acre was 
provided for the small farms, for inequities and hardships or new 
farms in that State. 

Senator Jounston. Is it not true in Mississippi, for instance, if they 
had set it up under the law that the 5-acre farms and below would 
have used up all of it and the people above that amount would not 
have received 1 acre to plant cotton on? 

Mr. Gaturnes. In answer to the gentleman, I will have to refer 
to figures. I do not know how that would work out in the State of 
Mississippi. 

Senator Stennis. Will you yield for me on that to say one point? 
I am not a member of the committee, much less the subcommittee. 
That is a very pertinent inquiry that has been made. May I answer 
that question at this point? 

Senator Scorr. Yes, 

Senator Stennis. I do not approve entirely of the position that the 
State committee of Mississippi took with reference to not putting any 
acreage in this allotment to take care of the small farm. I do not 
approve of that, but it is a fact, that a very strong inducement did 
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exist due to the fact there was not going to be enough acreage in some 
of those counties, to take care of all of these small acreage allotments. 
So the more acreage they could get out to the counties, the larger 
the acreage available in that county for adjustments in the original 
allotments. 

There are many counties that fall into that category and that is 
the very basis for this so-called hardship bill. “Where you find these 
small farms congregated in large numbers in a few counties, there is 
just no way in which that situation under the present law can be 
taken care of. 

Senator Anperson. Does that relieve you from responsibility of 
trying to do what you can for it? 

Senator Srennis. I think they should have set up some for that 
purpose. I say that and go on record as saying that. But I do 
think this, I feel satisfied that this was strictly not a scheme to try 
to force the Congress to do something about it. I do not think that 
was in their minds at all, because at that time it was a very, very re- 
mote chance of anything being proposed or making any headway 
toward getting a thing like that proposed. 

Senator ANnprrson. It does indicate the lack of interest in these 
small farmers. Here the State committee sets up this for trend, 
and iy it is set up for trend it can be allocated to anybody, large 
or small. 

Senator Stennis. That is true. I regret that they did that. I 
am not trying to oe it. 

Senator Anperson. If they had observed the law, you would not 
be asking for hardship help. 

Senator Srennis. There would have been hardships, Senator 
Anderson, because under our situation there in the State, there are 
so many of these small farms, especially in some areas—there is no 
way to take care of them, but they should have put some acreage there 
for that very purpose. 

Senator Anperson. That is why I objected a little bit to what Mr. 
Gathings said ‘was bad administration of it. They did not give them 
anything. They just eliminated the small farms entirely. 

Senator Srennis. I said yesterday when I made my statement I 
thought it ought to be nailed down in the law, so that it would not 
happen again, that to remedy this situation this year, so far as you 
will, and then amend the legislation, the general legislation on the 
subject the next year. 

Mr. Gararnes. I a with the Senator that legislation is direly 
needed to look after that situation, so that in future years you would 
not have all, or practically all, of the 10 percent of the State reserve 
put in one category and that is for trend, and trend only. Let us 
move to another State now, North Carolina, just for a moment. 

North Carolina is another State that would be one of the biggest 
beneficiaries under this Senate version. North Carolina did not 

lace 1 single acre of its State reserve for use by the small farmers 
in that State, and yet it would require 85 000 acres in order to satisfy 
the 5-acre man in th State of North Ca‘olina alone. They are in a 
little different situation from what they may be in some other parts 
of the belt, because they do have tobacco and peanut allotments to 
fall back on. 
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In so many areas—-I know in the State of Mississippi, that situa- 
tion exists—in Mr. Abernethy’s district particularly, I understand, 
where the small farmer relies solely and exclusively on cotton. If 
he does not have any cotton acreage it is very difficult for him to 
survive. 

Senator Scorr. A good many of those fellows are in an area that 
grows neither peanuts nor tobacco, 

Mr. Garuines. Yes. You will find that situation widespread. 
They do not grow peanuts and tebacco. So they depend solely upom 
the cotton acreage. 

Senator Jounston. You will find the small farmers m my State 
do not grow peanuts or any other money crops. That is the usual 
thing. 

Mr. Garuines. Mr. Chairman, it appears to me, although I have no 
pride of authorship whatever in the legislation that was passed by 
the House of Representatives, that the policy is right to give every 
State similar, equal treatment throughout the whole belt, from Calli- 
fornia across to the Carolinas—everyone given the same percentage of 
acreage. They can take that acreage and do with it what they see 
fit, with the exception of the fact that 10 percent of the 3 percent 
is left in the hands of the State committee to take care of certain con- 
ditions, such as the Senator from Arizona pictured before the com- 
mittee this morning. Arizona has two counties where they have some 
veterans who have returned and set up a farming operation and are 
ready to grow cotton and have no allotments whatever. 

So the House provision would take care of a situation like that and 
would also take care of other situations over the belt, like the one in 
St. Francis County, Ark., and various other hardship situations that 
exist in Texas, as the House committee heard testimony from the 
State of Texas. 

Senator ANpeRsoN. May I ask a question? I wonder if you would 
favor putting into legislation a requirement that im those States 
where they had not tried to take care of the small farmers, where 
that was a problem, that the increase had to be used for that purpose 
and that purpose exclusively, and permit some of the other States 
where you have a wholly different situation, as you have in Arizona, 
to handle the peculiar problem that State has? 

Mr. Gatuines. That would seem most reasonable to me. I think 
that might be worked out. 

Senator Anperson. You recognize that in the State of California, 
if you started out crying for the small farmer you would just be 
absolutely hypocritical beeause he does not exist in the cotton business 
out there. 

Mr. Garutnes. There is nothing sacrosanct. about a 4-acre farmer 
by writing that version inte it. What about the 7-acre or 10-acre or 
15-acre or 20-acre cotton man? What about him? Under this setup. 
you will take care of the 4-acre farmer first, last, and all of the time. 
You do not think about the sharecroppers who are thrown off the- 
land. We have quite a lot of information that went into our record 
over in the House with respect to the number of sharecroppers and 
tenants who had to leave the land because they have no cotton acre- 
age on which to farm in 1955. : 

Senator Scorr. I may not express myself clearly on this. 
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Do you feel for the time being, say this year, and it can be carried 
over into another year, maybe more than that, that we do not like that 
word in our State—I do not like it—but still that is of moment here, 
that you have to step up the welfare program for these low-income 
folks, and that you have maybe to subsidize the manufacturers who 
have to meet this foreign competition if we are going to move our 
cotton. That is what we have to do, it looks like, and at the same time 
modify the shipping restrictions of the folks who do the shipping and 
step up their subsidies some way. 

s I said the other day, you would be stepping up that subsidy 
business just a little bit. That is just my feeling in the matter. I 
have the feeling that if you cut out all subsidies of all kinds that 
the Government is engaged in that we farmers could eat just as well 
as anybody else, but it would bring havoc to the whole economy of 
this country, if we did that. 

I do not think that has been brought out clearly here yet. I hope 
somebody will do that, as to just what subsidies we do grant various 
groups in this country at the present time. 

Your manufacturer associations have a lot to say about it. In my 
State they make chambers of commerce out of themselves to come 
down to tell us how much subsidy they are giving agricultural folks. 
Why do they not tell what they are getting, too, by way of tariff 
protection and all that kind of thing. That is a subsidy. But that 
is never brought out. And yet they have made it look sacrilegious 
for a man in my part of the country to accept a subsidy. 

I want to know what you think about that. Have we got to go 
further in the way of subsidies, even for the manufacturer, if he is 
going to compete with foreign goods that may come back in here— 
give him a subsidy ? 

Mr. Gatutnes. What we need to do is to sell the American people 
on the idea that the farmer is not the culprit. 

Senator Scorr. Can you do it! 

Mr. Garurnes. Many try to bring out the point that all of our ills 
are due to the fact that we are paying the farmer on basic agricul- 
tural commodities 90-percent support price. 

Senator Scorr. Do you feel that the textile industry itself has been 
a wee to making it appear that the farmers were culprits in this 
subsidy business ? 

Mr. Garurnes. I did not have reference to any one segment. 

Senator Scorr. I am talking about all segments. 

Mr. Gatuies. I do not know about that. I have not had any 
dealings with textile mills. 

Senator Scorr. I am a dairyman. I used to pick and grow cotton, 
but we were crowded out of the picture. We went into the dairy 
business. Now we are about as bad off there as we were before. 

Senator Jounston. I am glad the Senator brought up that ques- 
tion of the subsidies. When you analyze it, in the last analysis, I 
do not think there is any person in the United States who is not 
receiving some kind of a subsidy. For instance, the newspapers. 
I happen to be familiar in that field. They are receiving a subsidy 
of approximately a quarter of a billion dollars annually. That is in 
second-class mailing rights and privileges that they have. 
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You can go into any field, so far as that is concerned, and you will 
find that the Government is giving something to the individuals for 
the taxes they pay. 

Mr. Garuines. Right at this point I might say that quite a large 
amount of the surplus commodities are now being consumed by many 
needy groups. ere, for example, 55,349 families have been dis- 
placed in 1955 by virtue of the fact that they do not have sufficient 
cotton acreage. 

Senator Jounston. And we would probably have to care for them 
out of the Treasury, if we had not done it, and charge it up to the 
farmer. 

Mr. Garurnes. If they had not had these surplus commodities now 
being distributed. 

Senator Scorr. We have put out the lunch programs in schools 
where it certainly benefits this class of folks. That is about the only 
meal these kids get, when they get that. 

Mr. Garutnes. A goodly percentage in many areas of the country 
are not able to purchase those lunches at all, and they do get a whole- 
some meal. 

Senator Youne. You could go a step further and say that industry 
and labor now are pretty well able to establish prices for their com- 
modities and Sei wages. The cost of the health programs are 
passed on to the farmers as well as the cost. of practically all of 
these programs. Freight rates are established 4 Federal com- 
missions. 

Senator Scorr. That tidal wave is pushing some of us out of exist- 
ence, too. 

Senator Youne. That is right. If you get away from price-fixing 
and subsidies entirely, I think the farmers, as you state, would fare as 
well as the rest of them—probably better. 

Senator Scorr. I think so, too. 

Senator Younc. He cannot be the goat and pay the bill for all 
the rest of them and exist on the kind of price that he would get in a 
free competitive market now. 

Senator Jounsron. And there are subsidies all the way down the 
line. We ought to treat everybody nearly as equal as we can with 
subsidies after taking into consideration all of these things, and the 
overlapping. Like you mentioned, wage and hour, but at the same 
time the farmer comes in contact with that, just the same. 

Senator Youne. If we wanted to go to cheap, efficient production, 
I suppose we could go to Mexico and get cheaper cotton production 
than we could here. We can get cheaper wheat production in Canada: 
We can find cheaper food production in many parts of the world 
if we want to finance them and give them all of our technical know- 
how. However, what are you going to do with our own population 
once we do that? 

Senator JoHnston. Take textiles, you can get labor in Japan for 
one-eighth what you pay for it in the United States. That is an 
illustration right there. 

Mr. Garurnes. If I may continue, the 3-percent increase in this bill 
is one-sixth of the amount of added acreage that was placed in the 
legislation a year ago in the 1954 allotment. 

I trust that when this legislation is enacted that the President will 
see fit to sign it. 
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I want to emphasize that I believe it would be much better if we 
pases it across the belt and treated every State alike. Every State 
should be given the same identical treatment, given the same per- 
centage in accordance with its State allotment. 

And speed is of the essence. I do trust that you will take early 
action and work this thing out to the best intrests of everybody. 
Unanimity of agreement is essential, it seems to me, if you are going 
to have approval at an early moment. 

Lappreciate this opportunity to speak to you. 

Senator Scorr. You never did answer my question. I think you 
ought to answer it. That is, how the textile industry, as such, sup- 
ported a program to move cotton? I mean to the extent of taking care 
of the fellows who are in these low-income brackets as to acreage. I 
want to come back again to that, because this thing has made me so 
mad, and I mean mad. I do not mean aggravated. To have those 
folks come down here, sponsored by the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, as in my State, and try to make culprits out of every man 
in the country who sought subsidies on anything. And yet they all 
had subsidies. They made us look like we were just sneak thieves. 
And I mean those very words. I do not mean anything else. 

I think you fellows ought to join in, in reminding those folks that 
they have not “toted” square with the man who lives out in the coun- 
try on these small farms all across the belt. If they are going to be 
fair about it and help us get together and work this thing out, they 
ought to do it, and not be coming down here, as they have in my State, 
and doing this. Why, it was just disgusting. 1 would not go to the 
meetings because it was so unfair. 

They were brought in under various names. Here was a great 
rung a great economist, and they were going todosoandso. Right 
there in my county they did that. Our fellows would go there and 
clap their hands and think it was the “dangest” speech that they had 
ever heard. And yet at the same time they were depressing the fellow 
who had to live. I donot mean to make money. He had to try to live. 

They made us all culprits in the thing, talking about subsidies. I 
want to help set up machinery to move butter. I am a dairyman my- 
self. You do not have to use but 30 additional pats of butter this 
year, and you would move all of the surplus butter you have—just 30 
additional pats of butter per person. 

It has been so out there. I want the textile industry to know that, 
and the chambers of commerce, the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce that dominates these little local chambers of commerce in these 
various towns, just right where these people are that we are talking 
about. They will go there and pass resolutions, talking about this. 
It has been the most unfair propaganda. 

I want them to know that I have said it. I want you and the rest 
of them to know that. 

And you say that you do not want to take any particular spot out 
on anybody. I think you had better be doing it if you want to get 
legislation through here that is fair. ~ 

r. Garutncs. I want to say to the chairman that your comments 
are most enlightening to me. In view of the fact that we have no 
mills in my State, I have not had occasion to deal with them. I appre-— 
ciate so much your giving me the benefit of your thinking in respect 
to the attitude of textile mills. 
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Senator Scorr. You still have not answered my question. You 
have evaded it. And you are evading it now. 

Mr. Garuines. I do not mtend to evade your question. 

Senator Scorr. You have been mighty good at it. 

Mr. Garuines. I do not know aaa having to do with the 
situation with respect to mills, because I have not been familiar with 
them. My State has no such mills. We are interested, however, 
in additional cotton acreage. 

Senator Scorr. It is time that you are getting familiar, if you 
are going to legislate on this sort of a thing. 

I am in a textile manufacturing State. They come right down 
there with us and talk all that baloney and that is what it is, and it 
is disgusting. I want them to know that I said it and that I feel it 
deep in’my heart, too, as a farmer, because I am one myself. And 
at one time was a producer of cotton. The drought in my county 
forced us out of it in 1925. I have picked cotton many, many a day. 
I have picked peas many, many a day. And I mean personally. I 
got said for it just like the rest of the hands on the place did. I know 
the agony of that thing. And then they talk about farmers being 
culprits. I just do not think a thing of it. I hope you will get to 
where you do not think a thing of it, but still you will not say so. 

Senator Jonnston. I think the Congressman from Arkansas is 
from a district where they have a very small number of mills, if any. 

Mr. Garaines. We do not have any mills. 

Senator Jounston. You do not have any mills? 

Mr. Gatuines. No. 

Senator Jounston. You and I have 50 percent of the active spindles 
in North Carolina and South Carolina. Of course, we are vitally 
interested in that matter. You will notice in our votes that we are 
interested in it. 

Senator Soorr. I will work with him, Mr. Chairman. I want them 
to work with me. 

Senator Jounston. I will agree with you 100 percent. I know 
what you have said is correct. 

Mr. Garurnes, I amvsorry that the gentleman thought I was try- 
ing to evade his question. re to testify with respect to the dif- 
ference in the two versions of these bills. If you ask me a question 
pertinent to the issue I will gladly attempt to answer it. 

Senator Scorr. I still think ou are. ro listened ; I listened 
to a speech over here the other day, at a subcommittee hearing, about 
why we should not admit Alaska into statehood. I listened for one 
solid hour to testimony of absolutely nothing. I had better have 
been fishing. I have listened to a whole lot here and I might just 
as well have been fishing. And it is good fishing weather, too. Any- 
way, I am glad to have heard from you. 

Does anybody else want to ask questions? Senator Young? 

Senator Youne. No. Thank you. 

Senator Scorr. Senator Kuchel? 

Senator Kucnen. No, sir. 

Senator JonNnston (presiding). We will now hear from Congress- 
man Abernethy. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE FIRST DISTRICT OF MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. Asernetuy. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the privilege of bringing you briefly my views on this sub- 
ject. I shall certainly try to be on bated as possible, because there are 
others here who desire to be heard. 

There seem to be, Mr. Chairman, three points before the committee. 
The first is the need. The second, in the event of an increase, what 
effect it will have on the surplus. The third, what sort of bill is neces- 
sary in order to meet the need. 

I would like to reverse the order in addressing myself to these three 
points. I do not appear here in support of any particular bill. I am 
bor a bill, because I think there is a need. 

On the question of the surplus, the two bills that have thus far been 
mentioned and considered by the committee, the House bill and the 
Fastland bill or the committee bill in the Senate, will produce in sub- 
ne about the same amount of cotton, about 300,000 additional 

ales. 

We all heard the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture indicate the 
other day that that amount of cotton was rather infinitesimal when 
considering the surplus, and that it would not be of material conse- 
quence insofar as its effect would be upon the operations of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation. 

Even though the Congress should pass the bill, and which would 
result in the production of 300,000 additional bales of cotton, we 
would still move this year approximately 2 million bales of the 
surplus, And, personally, I think that is a sufficient quantity of 
cotton to be wiped out of the surplus this year, more particularly if 
there is a dire need among some growers. 

What is the necessity? I cannot speak for the State of Arkansas 
or the State of California or the State of North Carolina or the 
State of Georgia, because I do not know. 

I live in Mississippi. I live among small people, small farmers. 
I represent 16 hill counties. In my district today there are close to 
13,000 people, families, who have received less than 5 acres of cotton, 
or who have been cut from a 5-acre or 3-acre or 4-acre allotment of 
last year. 

On Saturday morning, the Assistant Secretary, for whom I have 
the highest regard and I think he is one of the best men in the 
Department, presented a statement through the head of the Com- 
a Credit Corporation, Mr. Rhodes, to the effect that it would 
probably be too late for this legislation to do any good. 

Without being facetious, it would have been equivalent to saying 
that there is just no point in sending for any medicine because the 
patient is going to die before you can get back with it. 

I think there is an opportunity and plenty of time to give the 
patient some medicine. It may be that the medicine would result 
In sustaining his life. 

I am not too impressed with the particular point that if we pass 
a bill, it will be too late. 

The question before us now is, Are we going to pass anything? 
If so, we have to do it with the least possible delay. We ought to 
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get the medicine to the patient or at least make the effort. And it 
may get there in time to save his life. 

Fortunately or unfortunately, the State of Mississippi, in which 
there are 2,200,000 people, is tied to cotton. There is no tobacco in 
Mississippi, no wheat of any consequence, no peanuts, very little rice, 
and very little corn. 

Last year under reduced acreage, 73 percent of the income of the 
farmers of my State came from cotton. And insofar as the basic 
crops are concerned, 100 percent of the agricultural income of my 
district came from cotton with the exception of a little rice. 

In the State of Mississippi last year there were 27,000 allotments 
of less than 5 acres. There were 63,000 allotments of less than 
15 acres and above 5 acres. 

There was a total of 90,000 allotments of less than 15 acres. Kighty- 
three percent of the allotments which went to the farmers in + 
sippi last year were allotments of less than 15 acres of cotton. And 
about 25 percent thereof were less than 5 acres. 

Someone has said, “Why did you not take care of this situation 
down there with your reserves?” 

Well, I hold no brief for what the State committee did, but let us 
see what the State committee was confronted with in Mississippi. 

No. 1, they had no tobacco. They had no wheat. They had no 
corn. They had no peanuts. And they had very little rice, that 
could be considered in working out an overall. basic farm program. 

There was a 3 million reduction in acreage in the national allotment. 

Last year there were 27.000 farmers who had less than 5 acres; 
this year there are 47,164, or almost 50 percent of the farmers of my 
State who today have less than 5 acres of cotton. 

There are 37,000 of them who have less than 4 acres. 

And there are 32,000 of them who have three acres or less. 

Now that section of Mississippi which grows cotton—or used to 
grow cotton, I should say, on practically every acre of its land—is 
not so growing it today. Why?! They are not growing it today 
in those quantities for two reasons: We have had two severe cuts 
which have materially reduced their acreage. With the cut last year 
the counties in that section, which is the delta arza, took an average of 
a 30 percent reduction on their farms. This year they are reduced 
another 15 percent, which has reduced them 45 percent. 

In previous years, when we have had allotments, they had set 
aside reserves for this great mass of small farmers which live in 
five-sixths of the State, and as a result of the use of those reserves 
which were largely paid for by delta farmers, they were even fur- 
ther reduced. I understand the figures indicate that there are 55,000 
tenants on the road in Mississippi this year as compared with 2 years 
ago, most of whom came off delta farms. 

With all deference, the State committee could have retained some 
more acreage, but had they so done, they would have further reduced 
the delta farms and displaced more families and had the intermediate 
size farmers of the State down to 15 acres of cotton or less. 

— has said, “Why did not the State committee take care of 
this? 

They just did not have the acres to take care of it. I do not want 
my friends, Senator Kuchel and Senator Hayden, to misunderstand 
me. But why did not they take care of their problems last year 
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with the reserves? They had reserves, too. They had severe cuts. 
I recognize that they had them. They did not come up last year and 
say, “We will take care of our troubles with our reserves.” . 

ey asked Mississippi to help take care of it. They asked North 
Carolina to take care of it. They asked Georgia to take care of it. 
They asked Arkansas to take care of it. They asked Texas to take care 
of it. 

And if I had said, “Well, gentlemen, why do you not take care of 
your own problem from your reserves?” They would have said, 
“We do not have the acres to do it.” And it would have been a very 
truthful answer. 

That is exactly the situation which exists in the one-crop cotton 
State of Mississippi today. 

I have checked with the county committees in every county in my. 
district. Each and every one of them reserved acreage. Most of them 
reserved the full 15 percent. Some of them reserved a little less. 

Each and every county committee in my district set those reserves 
aside, and when they did they took it away from farmers who were 
planting 10, 8, 9, 11, and 12 acres, and gave it to these fellows who 
were planting 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 acres, or up to 5 acres. And 
they did the very best they could with the acreage they had; but, un- 
fortunately, they just do not have enough acreage to heal a proposition 
of this kind. 

We are asking this Congress to do the same thing at the national 
level that our western friends last year asked the Congress to do. 
Their position was that they did not have enough acreage to take 
care of their particular problem and their reserves are not sufficient 
to heal it. 

The situation in Mississippi today is that we do not have enough 
acreage to solve this problem. 

Fortunately, for my State, we have a lot of little people living there. 
As Senator Stennis once said, “That is where you go to get your men 
to fight your wars.” Little people or small farmers who usually have 
large families. And 47,000 families of farmers in Mississippi this 
year have been reduced from their 5 acres, their highest planting level 
of last year, to the point this year where they are cut very severely. 

I want to bring to your attention a few letters to let you know just 
how bad itis. I have hundreds of these letters. 

Here is a letter from a man who last year had 4.8 acres of cotton. 
Today he has two and sixth-tenths. I will not burden the record 
with reading the letter, but it is a very interesting letter. 

Here is another one who wrote me on the 7th day of December, who 
last year had 3.8 acres, and today he has 1 acre. 

Here is one who had 3 acres this year, and he has six-tenths. 

Here is one who had 5 acres, and he has 2.7 acres. 

‘ Here is another one who had 6 acres last year and this year he 
as 2.6. 

Here is another who had 8 acres last year and this year he has 4.7. 

Another who had 7 acres last year, and this year 4.7 acres, and 
so on. ' 
Senator Srennis. May I ask a question right at that point? While 
you have those actual letters there, for the benefit of the Senators 

ere from the West, give a quick calculation of how mnch cash income 
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a man could expect from 2% acres of cotton. Take, for example, the 
hill section of Mississippi, the type you have been talking about. That 
is cash from the cotton lint and from the seed, less the cost of ginning. 

Mr. Anernetruy. I would have to make it gross. It would be about 
$300. That is the gross return. 

Senator Srennis. Thank you. 

Senator Youne. May I ask a question at this point / 

Mr. Apernetuy. They havea pretty high yield. It maybe will run 
a little more than that. The average yield in the State runs around 
400 pounds tothe acre. They have a very good yield. 

Senator Stennis. You do not average that in that area that you are 
talking about ? 

Mr. Asernetuy. It will come pretty close to it. 

Senator Youne. I just heard you say that cotton was the major 
crop in Mississippi. And your farmers are sustaining cuts on the 
average now of about 45 percent, is that right ? 

Mr. Anrrnetuy. Some of them are. Under the 1953 plantings they 
are sustaining that and then some. 

Senator Younc. Do you know of any other industry that could exist 
on a cut in income of 40 percent ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, that is what I meant, Senator, when I started 
out by saying the patient is sick. 

Senator Youne. Do you know of any two crops that are as essen- 
tial during wartime as cotton and wheat? Do you know of any two 
products you might say that more effort was put forth to increase the 
production for war purposes than cotton and wheat ? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Well, of the basic crops, I think there was more 
emphasis put on the production of those two crops by the Department 
of aguioultent than any other. 

Senator Youne. That was as late as 1952, was it not? 

Mr. Asernetuy, That is correct. 

Senator Youne. When the Korean war broke out we had some 
sizable stocks of cotton on hand and within a few months the supply 
had disappeared ? 

Mr. Anernetuy. It vanished. We had to put on import controls 
to hold what little we did have. I do not know whether they had to 
or not, but they did. 

Senator Youne. So, as a result, I do not think the cotton farmers 
are at fault for the surplus we have today. They are entitled to much 
consideration from the Federal Government. 

Mr. Asernetuy. I have another point that I would like to make. 
The best barometer of a oe on a farmer, a cotton farmer, is the 
quantity of the acreage allotted to him which he is planting. 

There are always underplantings in every State in the Cotton Belt. 
Some underplant a very small amount. Some underplant a very large 
amount. 

The underplantings in Alabama last year were 1314 percent. The 
underplantings in Arkansas were 7.7 percent of their allotment. The 
underplantings in California were 6 percent. The underplantings in 
Florida were 18 percent. There was a State last year that represented 
that it was in serious trouble and needed some acreage and we gave 
them a bonus of 5,000 acres of cotton and Mississippi contributed its 
part of it, yet almost 20 percent of it went unplanted. 
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So it makes me wonder if the squeeze was as rough down there as we 
were advised. 

Georgia underplanted 14 percent. 

Louisiana underplanted 81% percent. 

Nevada, of course, they have a very small allotment out there, under- 
planted 12 percent. 

New Mexico underplanted 714 percent. 

North Carolina underplanted 12 percent. 

Oklahoma underplanted 12 percent. 

South Carolina underplanted 7.10 percent. 

Tennessee underplanted 5.8 percent. 

Texas underplanted 7.6 percent. 

Mississippi underplanted 5.6 percent. 

There is only one other State in the belt that had a lower percentage 
of underplantings and that was Missouri, which had an allotment last 
year of around 462,000 acres of cotton. 

So even though we have 108,000 cotton allotment in Mississippi, 
which means that there are 108,000 opportunities of making under 
measuring the plots of acreage for allotments, still we underplanted 
only 5.6 percent, the second lowest in the belt, which conclusively 
proves the heat is on down there, and that our people are, with the 
exception of Missouri, utilizing their cotton acreage to a better, more 
fuller extent than any other State in the belt. Why? Well, we do 
not have these other crops to fall back on. 

I know men on my committee from other States who have as many 
as 5 price-supported crops on their farms, basic crops, but Missis- 
sippi is a farming section of the country which has 1 crop—l1 price- 
pe tine crop and 1 only. 

f those who make the charge will pardon me, I do not think it 
is right to say that the State committee ought to have taken care 
of this situation when the acreage was not there to do it with, any 
more than the Congress should have said last year, “Well, Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New Mexico, Florida, you take care of your situa- 
tion.” But last year this Congress, in its wisdom, saw fit to give 
them some extra acreage to take care of their situation which natur- 
ally over the years resulted in a further reduction of acreage to these 
other States. They could not take care of their situation, so they 
said, and the Congress agreed with them and gave them a subsidy 
to the extent of 220,000 acres to do it which produced about 300,000 
bales of cotton. 

I have taken more time than I should. There are some others 
here who want to testify. I am sorry I have taken this long. 

I want to close my statement by saying this. I am not married 
to any bill. I just want a biil. I have a sick patient in my district. 
Unfortunately, I have a terrific social problem in my district. 

I received a letter from a woman in a Mississippi county a few 
weeks ago. She is about 65 years of age, so I am told. Her husband 
is 67 years of age. They have about 75 or 80 acres of hill land. 

She had 15 acres of cotton last year. The year before she had 
thirty-odd. She has 11 acres this year. 

She asked me how we expected her and her husband and their 
family to continue to maintain that littie farm with these continuous 
cuts. And more particularly, Mr. Chairman, and with all defer- 
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ence to our western friends who got this bonus last year partly at her 
expense, she had a point. She told me that surrounding her and in 
her neighborhood the farmers who had 5, 4, and 3 acres last year, 
were down to about 60 percent. 

I wrote the county administrative ASC officer, and he told me that 
they reserved 15 percent of their county allotment and distributed 
it among those who had the smallest quantity of acreage in the 
county. And still they have in that county 1,175 families who have 
been reduced below 5 acres. 

Why? They do not just have the acreage to do the job. But come- 
one will say, “Why did you not reserve enough ?” 

This county reserved every acre it could. There are 12,186 in my 
district today in a similar situation. 

I am not recommending any particular bill. I am just asking the 
committee to report out something, whether it be 100,000 acres or 
500,000 acres, or 1 million acres, it makes no difference to me. Of 
course, I have my own views. I do not want to attempt to influence the 
committee one way or the other as to what quantity it should report 
out. Iam just asking you to report out something and to do it with the 
least possible delay so that it will get to these people in time for therm 
to plant, because as I said in the beginning the patient is sick and 
maybe if we get some medicine to him in time we can save his life. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Jounsron. Are there any questions? Are there any ques- 
tions of Abernethy? We certainly thank you for coming to us. 

Senator Stennis. I do recall something that has been said about the 
planting time. Give us your opinion about that now. In the district 
you represent, when do they start and stop planting cotton? 

Mr. Asernetuy. Of course, they will be planting in April. They 
can plant on up into May. 

Senator Stennis. Thank you. 

Mr. Aserneruy. A man has to get ready, you know. 

Senator Jounstron. A lot of time you have to replant along about 
the first of May—that latter part of May or the first of June, I mean. 

Mr. Asernetuy. That is right. This matter has to be administered 
at the national, at the State, and at the county levels. I concede that 
takes time. So, therefore, if the bill is reported it should be the type 
that would require the least amount of administration. If it is one 
that requires unusual calculations it may get to them too late. For 
instance, the bill I think we passed in 1950, a good deal of that acreage 
reached the farmers too late. 

Senator Ture. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question about 
what Mississippi is endeavoring to do so as to diversify the farming 
operations and to’ get away, to a certain extent, from that one-crop 
proposition. You have made mention of it. That is what led me to 
ask the question. You have mentioned that you just have one crop. 

I will say, Mr. Chairman, in order that I tact myself here, that 
I believe that Mississippi has suffered a rather drastic reduction, con- 
sidering all of the small operators that they do have in the State, 
because sitting here and looking at the figure 1949 and 1950, and look- 
ing at the allotted acres in 1954 and 1955, the difference between 1950, 
the number of acreage allotments in 1950 was 2,295,545, and in 1955 
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acres, or 544,693. From the standpoint of a State that has a great 
number of small operators, that percentage of reduction, that is, 
your allotment in 1955, will have a tremendous repercussion in your 
entire operation insofar as it affects the little fellow who cannot make 
any change, because he neither has the equipment for seeding nor for 
harvesting. He is equipped to grow cotton. It is a family, with chil- 
dren, who can habe toa unit the cotton, to thin or weed or whatever 
is necessary. 

If he tried to take 1 or 2 acres of oats or barley or wheat, he just 
would have to rely on someone to both plant and to harvest it. He 
could neither afford the equipment, nor could he have the equipment. 

That leads me to have a very sympathetic regard for Mississippi 
and her plight in this reduced acreage that she is now faced with. 

We will also admit that it may occur in another year unless our 
general overall production is reduced in this fashion. 

That is what leads me to ask what are the steps that are taken now 
in Mississippi to try to overcome this cotton problem that you are 
going to have here ¢ 

Mr. Aserneruy. I will try to answer that. With the exception of 
the State of Oklahoma, there is no State in the Cotton Belt, which 
has reduced its cotton acreage over the last 25 years as has Mississippi. 
There was a time when we planted 3,640,000 acresof land in my State 
in cotton. 

In recent years when quotas were first invoked, we were down to 
around 2,500,000, 2,600,000 acres. 

Now we are down to 1,750,000 acres, which is 40 percent of that 
which we used to plant to cotton. 

It cannot be said that my State has not endeavored to solve the 
cotton problem by diversification, because we have. 

You have inquired as to what we are doing and what that land is 
going into. The very large portion of the acreage which has been 
taken out of cotton is in the southern end of the State where they 
have developed a considerable amount of industry and where they 
have turned tung trees for tung oil and to pine, producing timber, 
a eee and so on. 

hroughout the State there has been a reasonable, but yet small 
compared with other sections, expansion in the cattle industry. 

A few years ago the State of Alabama—the city of Birmingham, 
to be exact—found itself suffering with a milk shortage. They dis- 
covered that my particular section of Mississippi, that is, that sec- 
tion in which I live—it is a prairie section—was a lime soil land and 
was highly suitable to growing grasses and pasturing. So they 
encouraged us to get into the dairy business to supply the city of 
Birmingham with milk, which we have done. 

Lo and behold, the other day Alabama Milk Board adopted an 
order which cut us completely out. I think in the 4 counties imme- 
diately around my county, between 4 and 5 million dollars worth of 
milk that we normall ve marketed in the city of Birmingham 
will soon have no market. 

Senator Tur. Was that the city ordnance? 

Mr. Anernetuy. The Alabama Milk Board. 

Senator Ture. It laid down a so-called inspection regulation that 
your producers were not qualified to meet? 
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Mr. Anernetuy. No, sir; they went further than that, according 
to my understanding. They just put an embargo on Mississippi 
milk. I realize they handle that sometimes through inspection, yes. 

Senator Ture. The Birmingham district is under a milk control 
order, a Federal order? 


Mr. Asernetuy. That is true. 

Senator Tre. At the same time, from the standpoint of what the 
State and the city did there in laying down the regulation, that is 
the serious aspect of the so-called State regulations and embargoes 
that they try to impose upon the movement of milk, because what 
they are virtually doing is denying the consumers an adequate supply 
of milk at a reasonable price. They can absolutely close off and just 
hold it for a reserved few people in that area. 

Mr. Apernetruy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Tuyr. They can hold the consumers to almost any price 


they desire. 
I wonder if it is an Alabama Senate law or a Birmingham city 


regulation. 

Mr. Asernetuy. It was a regulation of the Alabama Milk Board. 

Senator Ture. The State milk board ¢ 

Mr. Averneruy. Yes. And, Senator, to further answer your ques- 
tion, they are farming small patches of various and sundry other 
crops, a little more corn such as will grow in that hot country down 
there, soybeans, and a few other small grains, specialty crops, but 
still of no particular consequence, because, as I said a moment ago, 
73 percent of the agricultural income of Mississippi last year was 
from cotton. The agricultural income in 1953 was $500 million in 
round numbers, and in 1954 the agricultural income of the State was 
$400 million, a loss of 20 percent, all due to the loss in cotton. 

Senator Jounston. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Young. Mr. Chairman, the Senator from North Carolina, 
Mr. Scott, made some very appropriate remarks a little while ago 
on surpluses. I am wondering if we can have inserted in the record 
following his remarks a clipping from the New York Times of 
February 5, 1955, in which it cites some requests made by Equador 
for surpluses. Their request apparently had not even been answered. 
They ote wheat and cotton among other things. The story, it 
seems to me, sets forth in a pretty good way how we could dispose 
of more surpluses if we made a better effort. to do so. Probably the 
reason why they will not get these surpluses is because a ceiling 
has been placed on Public Law 480 funds of $453 million, I believe. 
I think that ceiling has been reached now. That ceiling ought to 
be raised. 

One of the reasons I would like to have this clipping inserted in 
the record is that it does explain how these surpluses could be dis- 
io of for local currencies and how we could put to good use these 
ocal currencies. . 

Senator JouNston. That will be inserted in the record. 

(The a clipping from the New York Times, March 5, 1955 


is as follows: 
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[From the New York Times, March 5, 1955] 


Bovapor SeeKinc FarM Suxpieuses—Wetlp Oprain UNrrep States SUPPLIES 
On CrepIT, Nor as Grant, To Buritp Up EcoNomMy 


(By Sam Pope Brewer) 


Qurro, Ecuapor, March 4.—Ecuadorians think they are being left out in the 
cold in the disposal of United States farm surpluses. 

While in some countries, notably Venezuela, there is fear of possible United 
States dumping, Ecuador is eager to get some of the surplus commodities on 
reasonable terms as means of building up her own production. 

It is not expected here that the commodities would be sent as a gift or grant. 
Last November, the Ecuadorian Government applied in Washington for $2,300,000 
worth, comprising 12,000 tons of wheat, 2,000 tons of cotton and 250 tons of 
edible oils. 

The Government has had no reply and sources here say the indications from 
Washington are the request will not be granted, although the reason for such 
a decision is not known. 

THE QUESTION OF CREDITS 


A hope was that the commodities would be ceded on credit. Ecuador's 
foreign credit is good, but money is lacking for internal credits. The plan 
was to sell the United States surplus commodities here at prevailing prices and 
use the proceeds to finance the production of other goods that did not compete 
with United States agricultural production. 


COMPARISONS VIEWED 


Other countries such as Chile and Peru have been allotted surplus commodities 
from the United States to suit their needs. In the case of Bolivia, outright 
grants have been made. According to figures here, Chile has had $5 million worth 
of products, Peru $3,600,000 and Bolivia $9 million. 

The Ecuadorian Government's idea is to execute a plan similar to that in Bolivia 
with two important differences. First, Ecuador wants a loan instead of a gift; 
second, Ecuador would not use the resulting funds to finance commodities that 
would compete with United States products. 

Ecuador’s three moneymaking crops are bananas, coffee and cacao. This year, 
as last year, cacaois the chief dollars earner. 

The Ecuadorian Government, wants to develop a greater production of food- 
stuffs for internal use. Experts say Ecuador could never produce enough wheat 
to become an exporter of the grain and would have difficulty raising enough to 
meet her own needs, but there are vast areas to be developed where other food 
crops would thrive. 

Part of the money probably would be wanted for roads. A chief obstacle to 
developing large parts of the country is lack of transportation. Every new road 
opens up land for cultivation. 

Norman Ward, director of Point Four Agricultural Service here, said today 
that the funds that would be available if the United States granted the surplus 
commodities on the basis asked, could make a great difference in the development 
of Ecuador. 


PROSPECTS IN CACAO 


Cacao, in particular, still has great possibilities here. West African production 
has been falling because of plant diseases that Ecuador has so far escaped. Cacao 
is the principal ingredient. 

Heuadorians, it is estimated, could produce cacao far below the present world 
market price, but relatively long-term credits are needed while they are expanding 
their production. 

The Ecuadorian Government in the past 2 years has revised its views and it is 
devoting constantly increasing attention to the development of agriculture, while 
ee Latin-American countries tend to focus their interest almost entirely 
on industry. 

An agricultural extension service that had been talked about for some time has 
been really functioning here for the past year, it is reported, and nine stations 
how are operating. 

39748557 
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The Government this year doubled its contribution to joint agricultural work 
with the United States through point 4; and within its capacity, United States 
technicians say, it is making a great effort to givé every sort of encouragement to 
agricultural development. 


Mr. Asernetuy. I would like to say one other thing. If the small- 
farm problem has any merit at all, why should it be made the respon- 
sibility of a certain county or State? Someone might say, “Natural- 
ly you will contend that it ought to be the responsibility of the entire 
belt.” Ithink it sould be. There are those in Congress who natural- 
ly would disagree with me, but why should it be said that a farmer 
in this State which is rowing 100 acres of cotton should take care of 
all the small farm problems in his State. And here is another State 
which has no small-farm problem. A similar farmer should be exempt 
from carrying any part of the small-farm problem. 

That is on a different point than the point before this committee. 

If the small-farm eouliaes has any merit it ought to be handled at 
the national level. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator JoHnston. We certainly appreciate your coming before 
us, Mr. Abernethy. 

[ have a statement here by Congressman Paul C. Jones, from Mis- 
souri, that he asked be inserted into the record as if it had been read 
by him. 

That will be inserted in the record. 


STATEMENT Fitep ny Hon. Pavut C. Jones, REPRESENTATIVE IN ConGRESS FROM 
THE 10TH DISTRICT Or MrssourRI 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to speak briefly on the subject 
of a proposed increase in cotton allotments for 1955, and will direct my remarks 
to the desirability, if not the necessity, for providing through emergency legis- 
lation, additional acreage which may be utilized chiefly for the alleviation of 
hardships among the so-called small producers, those who have been following 
the practice of planting acreages of 5 acres and less. 

As one of those who worked diligently with members of the cotton subcom- 
mittee of the House Committee on Agriculture in arriving at a plan, as suggested 
in the Gathings bill (H. R. 3952), and as the author of an identical bill (H. R. 
3953), I have been interested in proposing legislation which is generally ac- 
ceptable throughout the Cotton Belt, as indicated in the approval of H. R. 3952 
by the House of Representatives ; which while not entirely alleviating the hard- 
ship does give some measure of relief to each small producer, and at the same 
time does not disturb the relative position of each of the cotton-producing 
States. 

Of course it is understood that while the bill already approved by the House 
and the bill proposed by your subcommittee are both directed at the same situa- 
tion, the House bill would give the acreage on a pro rata basis direct to the 
States to care for the immediate problem in each State, while the proposed Senate 
bill would in essence use a national reserve, approximately half of which would 
go direct to the individual farmer wherever he is without regard either (1) to 
preserving the relative status of the States, or (2) taking into consideration 
whether or not the State committee had attempted to give consideration to the 
small farmer as provided under the present law. 

While I would be the last to deny that Congress gave preferential treatment 
to some States, (the arid Western States) last year, giving them a bonus in 
addition to the acres for which they qualified under the formula which was 
used in determining the acres to be allocated to the other States, I would 
respectfully submit that Congress in all probability made a mistake last year. 
I was extremely reluctant to vote for the legislation last year and did so only 
because I believed a majority of the producers in Missouri felt that their need 
for additional acres was so great that they were willing to pay a bonus to 
California and other States in order to-get the relief which our Missouri farmers 
needed so badly. 
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As far as equity and reciprocity is concerned, I feel that California and 
some of the other States where there is no problem affecting the so-called 
5-acre and smaller farmers should not at this time be demanding the acres that 
would be available to them under the House bill, but I also recognize that polities 
does enter into this consideration. That is why, as a practical matter, the 
House Members felt they were not only justified, but compelled to propose an 
allocation based upon a 3-percent increase to each State’s allotment, rather than 
a 3-percent national increase, to be distributed primarily at a national level. 

Members of the House Committee on Agriculture took into consideration the 
fact that some of the States, which at this time are experiencing the most drastic 
need, are in the position where they are reminded that their State committees 
did not use a single solitary acre for “small farms” out of their State reserve 
as provided in the present law. Would not the bill proposed by your com- 
mittee encourage a future disregard of this provision of the law, not only by 
the States which did not use that provision this year, but also by other State 
committees who might properly be lead to believe that their State could expect 
greater acreage allotments if they would follow a practice which would create 
hardships and inequities? 

Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that we are faced, not only with the 
problem of taking care of this situation in which the small producer presently 
finds himself, but of first and primary importance we are faced with the problem 
of passing some bill which. will at least partially, if not completely, solve our 
problem. : 

In closing may I emphasize the fact, which I believe is borne out by the 
statistics that the addition of a half million acres will not result in the increased 
production of more than a quarter of a million bales, or approximately a 2- 
percent increase. 


Senator Jounstron. I think that we also have Congressman Harlan 
Hagen here from California. We will be glad to hear from you at 
this time. 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARLAN HAGEN, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE 14TH DISTRICT OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Hacen. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I want 
to thank you for the privilege and opportunity of appearing before 
you. As you know, 1 am from California. 1 am a member of the 
House Agriculture Committee and have attended all of the meetings 
of the House committee on this cotton problem assiduously. And I 
appear in support of the proposals contained in the House bill. 

I want to say that we in California—I think that is generally true 
of the West—approach this problem with no bitterness or rancor. We 
understand the motives that move everybody who come from various 
areas. 

They, of course, seek the best possible deal for their particular dis- 
tricts, but we think that you on this committee are not legislating from 
a regional standpoint, that you want to solve this problem in accord- 
ance with what is a fair farm law, because if we do not have fair farm 
laws the whole program is going to collapse. 

Actually; we recognize that there isa problem inthe South. Weare 
willing to go along with an increase in the acreage, although it makes 
less likely the elimination of surplus and we would like to see the sur- 
plus eliminated, principally for one reason. We are fearful that we 
might get legislated out of the cotton business by an adoption of some 
unfair rule of distribution in quota situations and we do not want to be 
faced with that constant threat. 

So that we, as I say, have gone along with the proposition that there 
are problems all through the cotton belt and that an increase in the 
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acreage will give some people temporary relief. At the same time 
we cannot approve of any relief which does not treat all the States 
ually. 

Of course, the House bill does exactly that. It recognizes the 
5-year formula which is in the law. I might say that the 5-year 
formula obtains in every other crop except wheat. It is recognized 
as a fair method of allocating acres among the States. As a matter 
of fact, in respect to some other commodities, including rice, there is 
even a provision made for recognition of trends in dividing acres 
among States in the quota situation. 

I might also say that that used to be a part of the cotton law, but 
I think it was eliminated as part of a deal whereby in a particular year 
California got some extra acres. 

I might point out that almost every time, or every time to the best 
of my knowledge, we have gotten any special consideration we have 
given up something in the permanent law which in the long period 
operates to our disadvantage. 

So that I do not think it is fair to say that we at any time have 
gotten a bonus, because there has always been a price attached to it. 
Actually, the hearings in the House committee were very informal. 
When someone had a constituent available who had a grievance we 
heard him. And on that basis it was felt by the subcommittee on 
cotton—I think by the whole Committee on Agriculture—that noth- 
ing would be acceptable which was not agreeable to representatives 
from all areas in the Cotton Belt. And they are pretty well repre- 
sented on the committee. I am the only member who represents the 
western part of the Cotton Belt and the South is represented by several 
members. 

This House proposal was felt to be acceptable to everyone; that any- 
thing less than that—less than equal treatment afforded in that bill 
would not be acceptable to the total area of the Cotton Belt. 

I might say that that is my position presently. 

I cannot subscribe_to any proposition which would take acres away 
from California because the additional acres this year means we will 
be under quotas just that much longer. 

I do not think a fair farm Jaw contemplates an inflexible, frozen 
pattern of agriculture. 

As I have indicated, the 5-year formula is very common and there 
is also a recognition of trend in the case of some crops. And in the 
cotton law in allocating acres among counties there is a calculation 
for trend permitted. 

Of course, in allocating cotton to the farm you have a 3-year period 
which is even closer to the present pattern of production from farm to 
farm and recognizes the equities of new . 

No program of price support for commodities can long obtain if it 
means that we are going to freeze agriculture in this country, and 
say that area will produce this, and this area will produce that. This 
moving with the trend in some crops is recognized as. a fair farm law. 

I feel that the House bill is a continued ition of that principle. 

I might quote a statement made by sie. iemmen who is the head 
of the American Farm Bureau. I do notentirely agree with everything 
he says, but I thought that this. was significant, in testifying before 
our committee : 
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We are anxious to approach the problem of low income in rural areas on a 
reasonable basis and not on the basis of a program that injures commercial 
family farmers without really benefiting the operators of low-production units. 

Various statements have been made about the hardship problem with 
respect to the individual farm and with respect to States. I have 
figures from the Department of Agriculture comparing the 1953 pro- 
duction which was a free year to the 1955 allotments. The State suffer- 
ing the largest cut is Florida with a 49.5 percent cut. Arizona is second 
with a 48.9 percent cut. California is third with a 42 percent cut; and 
New Mexico actually tied Caliifornia. 

There you have the first four States in order of severity of impact 
of this quota situation in the production of cotton. 

I would say with the possible exception of Florida all of these 
States would be discriminated against by a provision which does not 
divide this acreage exactly on this 5-year base. 

I would like to give you a little idea of what goes on in my congres- 
sional district. 

Senator Anderson indicated that there were no small farmers in 
California, That simply is not true. I have some figures from my 
home county which is a small county—I have three counties in my 
district which grow cotton. I think with the exception of possibly of 
Mr, Smith’s district in Mississippi there is more cotton grown in my 
district than any congressional district in the United States. There 
are 1,542 cotton farms. There are 60 who received from zero to 5 
acres; from 5 to 15 acres, 259 farms; from 15 to 30 acres, 750 farms; 
from 30 to 50 aeres, 186 farms; from 50 to 60 acres, 41 farms; from 
60 to 70 acres, 38 farms; and so forth. And from 200 to 300 acres, 26; 
300 to 500, 10; 500 to 1,000, 15; and 1,000 plus, 11. 

That compares very favorably with the picture in other States, in- 
cluding the State of Mississippi, for mk There is a chart which 
I included in the hearings on the House side on this cotton program 
which indicates that there are more large farms actually in other 
States than in California. For example, 50 to 100 acres, California has 
1,410 such farms. These are 1954 allotment figures. 

Arkansas had 3,280; Alabama, 1,400; Mississippi, 2,690; North 
Carolina, 2,810; Texas, 27,900. 

There were four-States with more farms in that category than 
California. 

With respect to the 100- to 500-acre category, there are 3 States 
which had more farms in that category than California. 

With respect to the 500- to 1,000-acre farms, Arkansas, Mississippi, 
and Texas all had more farms in that category than California. 

And there are 3 States which have more farms of 1,000 acres and 
over than California. 

Recently, there was a meeting in my district relating to a picture 
in 1955 for cotton. An economist from the University of California 
said, that the most important cotton farm in Tulare Connty.-that is 
my county—is a farm that has around 40 acres of cotton. e quoted 


statistics to the effect. that 75 percent of the cotton grown on ranches 
in Tulare County was produced on ranches which grew from 15 to 
45 acres of cotton, and 28 percent of the farms in that county had 1 
to 15 acres of cotton only. Seventy-five percent of the 1954 cotton 
was grown on farms having from 15 to 46 acres of cotton. That is 
75 percent of the 1954 production. 


59748—55——_8 
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erie with 40 acres of cotton produced’22* percent: of the cotton 
in 1954. 

Farms over 100 acres produced only 8 percent of the crop. 

So we have a pattern of small farming in my district which is 
equally legitimate. 

The question arises what is a proper definition of a small farmer? 
Well, I am certain that Senator Thye, for example, knows what a 
small farmer is in Minnesota. And that farmer is a man who is 
small in size, but of sufficient size to have a good chance of making a 
living on the farm and making a major contribution to the proper 
rearing and education of his children, and so forth. And if we are 
going to select categories of small farmers we should certainly include 
him in any program for relief. 

I would say that the typical small cotton farmer in my district 
farmed about 40 acres of cotton, that is not all of the picture, be- 
cause his costs are much greater. He has to irrigate his land, for 
example, possibly paying $3.50 an acre a foot for water which would 
be a fairly ty ical charge. And the size of his acreage is not too 
significant in looking at him as a hardship case. His hardship as- 
pects come in, in the amount of investment that is required, the 
amount of preliminary work required to produce cotton. So that 
no program of relief for a hardship farmer can afford to overlook 
this 40-acre farmer in California. And as I have indicated, that 
would be the typical small farm in my district. And it is consistent 
with a sound program of agricultural legislation. 

Gentlemen, we do not want to get legislated out of the cotton 
business. We want to support the support programs, but if these 
laws are going to be designed to operate unfairly we cannot con- 
tinue, of course, to support a program which puts us out of business, 
even though we might get some temporary benefit out of a support 
program. 

As I say, we have no bitter feeling about this, but I am just merely 
trying to indicate to you the pattern of development in my area. 

A great deal of reference has been made to what the State and 
county committees did in certain areas with respect to the problem 
of the 5-acre farmer. And I want to refer again to who is a hardship 
case. 

I would say that by any reasonable standard a man who farmed 
10 acres of cotton, we will say, in your State, Senator, and was cut 
down to 6.was probably just as much of a hardship case as the man 
who had 5 acres or less. As a matter of fact, he anant be more 
deserving of our consideration because there is a reasonable prospect 
that he can make a success of on and perhaps enlarge his 
operations to the point where he can really sustain his family in the 
best fashion on that farm. 


Actually, in 1954, we recognized this concept that Boe ayn of 


5 acres or less was not a proper definition of a hardship case by 
legislative fiat. Prior to 1954 the law provided that cotton would 
be allocated to farms on the basis of cropland, and the law provided 
that first appropriations should be made for 5 acres for everybody. 
That is what the law said. 

In 1954 that law was changed, so that the law no longer said that 
the 5-acre farmer had to be taken care of first. It said im its discre- 
tion the State committee could set aside a certain number of acres 
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for his relief. In its discretion the county committee could set aside 
a certain number of acres for his relief. 

This was a recognition of the fact that 5 acres was not a proper 
test of hardship and that these local bodies had to be clothed with 
a wider discretion, being closer to the picture so they could really 
determine who was a hardship and who was not. 

By our actions in 1954 sally we abandoned this concept of 5 acres 
as being a reasonable test of hardship. 

What did some of these State and local committees do? Actually, 
the action of the State committee, with their reserve is not a complete 
picture of this situation because these county committees have more 
acres to play with. And if they chose to ignore the 5-acre farmer 
which apparently many of them did, the injustice is even aggravated. 

I have some figures from the State of Mississippi, for example, 
from certain counties which show that in Bolivar County—I do not 
know whose district that is—there were 230 farms taken care of with 
acreages from 50 to 100 acres. And in Coahoma County, there were 
60 such farms. And in Holmes County there were 40 such farms. 
And in Humphreys County there were 100 such farms. And in 
Leflire County there were 100 such farms. And in Quitman County 
there were 120 such farms. 

Certainly, these States have a problem of small farms, but they have 
bigger farms, as I have indicated. But apparently, they took care of 
their large farmers a little bit too well. Perhaps, they could have given 
them half a loaf rather than giving them the whole loaf which un- 
doubtedly happened in some of these areas. 

Sothat these people who come in here asking for a formula which, in 
effect, discriminates as among States, asking that this Congress which 
is seeking a fair and reasonable law for everybody in order that we 
might sustain the support programs in the face of public opinion, ad- 
verse very often—they are asking that we in effect condone an unrea- 
sonable action at the local level, that we give a bonus to some unrea- 
sonable local action. 

Gentlemen, that is not fair. Any law which carries that kind of 
inequity cannot endure, in my opinion. 

We in this Congress, if we want to be completely fair in this mat- 
ter—and I feel that the House bill accomplishes exact equity—it treats 
every State alike—there is no common definition of hardship through- 
out the Cotton Belt—there are hardship cases all over the Cotton 
Belt—I certainly have them in my district. The statement is often 
made, for example, that Californians can grow something else. That 
is not true. Actually, the principal resort of the farmers in my district 
who have been growing cotton, for example, and are cut back radically 
in California—which is the third or the fourth in the list of States 
cut—about their only recourse is go into grass crops and make a con- 
tribution to the dairy surplus, if you please, because potatoes are a drug 
on the market. The grape market has been shot for years. Peaches 
have been under a State marketing order cutback. And you cannot, 
of course, bring a peach tree into production overnight. 

We have real problems in my area. 

All I am asking you gentlemen is to look at this picture as a whole 
and to treat hardship all over the Cotton Belt with equality. I believe 
that is all Lhave to say. I would be very happy to answer any ques- 
tions that you might have. 
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Senator Jounston. Does anyone wish to ask any questions ? 

Senator Srennts. I have two questions. 

Senator Ture. I have no questions. 

Senator Stennis. You referred to your 5-acre farms in California 
or of less acreage. You gave the number that you have. They are all 
taken care of under your present acreage; are they not? They all 
received their allotment up to the same standards as last year ? 

Mr. Hacen. That is correct, Senator. Our State, particularly our 
county committees made first provision for 5 acres, even oP to 15 acres. 
They exercised this discretion which we clothed them with in favor of 
that category of farmer. 

Senator Srennis. I want to congratulate them for doing that. I 
am happy that they could do that. 

I want to point out that in the Mississippi Delta area where the rich 
Jand is, all of the 5 acres in that part of my State are taken care of 
under this present law because the counties used the cropland method 
of apportioning acreage and were required to use small-farm provision. 

It is over in the hill counties where there are many small producers, 
thickly populated, that there was not enough acreage to take care of 
the urgent need. 

Mr. Hacen, I recognize the problem you have down there. 

As I said at the beginning, we think that we are not being generous, 
but cooperative in supporting an increase in the national acreage allot- 
ment Shich means, perhaps, another year or 2 years of quotas. We 
recognize the problem you have there. That is why we go along 
with it, 

I might say that actually the Senate proposal, as I understand it 
not only affects California adversely, it affects adversely Texas an 
other States in the area who did a good or a better job, let us say, 
with their State reserve and with their county allotments. 

We do not think it is equitable to penalize those States in effect, and 
you are penalizing them with this. 

Senator Stennis. I just wanted to point out we did not have the 
acres and we could not do it. 

Mr. Hagen. In Mississippi you are in somewhat of the position 
that California is in with respect to rice. We have been discussing 
rice legislation in the House Agricultural Committee. 

Louisiana is in the same position with respect to rice that you in 
Mississippi are in with respect to cotton. Actually, Mississippi has 
been one of these rapidly expanding rice areas in rice production. 

Congressman Smith who offered an amendment to the Senate pro- 
posal with respect to this cotton would certainly, I am sure, be op- 
posed to such a program with respect to rice. 

I want to thank you again. 

Senator Jounston. We are certainly glad to have had you come 
here. Are there any other questions? 

Senator Stennis. That is all. Thank you. © 

Senator Jounston. We certainly appreciate your being so patient. 

Mr. Hacen. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Jounsron. Mr. W. L. Smith, a member of the board of 
directors of the Western Cotton Growers Association of Button- 
willow, Calif., is our next witness. 

Do you want to identify yourself further on the record? 
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STATEMENT OF W. L. SMITH, MEMBER, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
WESTERN COTTON GROWERS ASSOCIATION, BUTTONWILLOW, 
CALIF. 


Mr. Suirn. I am W. L. Smith, a grower of cotton from Button- 
willow, Calif., and a director in the Western Cotton Growers Asso- 
ciation and in the Cooperative Gin Association. 

I might say in regard to the Western Cotton Growers Association, 
that organization represents about 96 percent of all of the growers 
in California. 

When this call came, we could not get our board together, so what 
I am expressing here will be, as near as I know, the thinking, after 
talking with the president of our board, of our association. 

Senator Jounston. Very well. 

Mr. Smirn. I would like to read my statement. 

Senator Jounston. We will be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Smiru. The reduction of the national cotton acreage allotment 
to 18,113,208 acres has caused serious hardships throughout the whole 
Cotton Belt. This committee has always given serious and consider- 
ate attention to the problems of the cotton farmer. 

On behalf of the cotton growers of California, I wish to express to 
members of this committee our appreciation for the consideration 
and relief which they have given to the cotton growers when they 
have been in trouble, and which they gave to the cotton growers of 
California in 1954. 

It is a difficult problem to divide up a pie between hungry people, 
and the smaller the pie, the more difficult the job. We in California 
realize the very difficult problem that faces this committee when it 
comes to voting out cotton acreage to the various States. 

The situation was created in part by the fact that different areas in 
the Cotton Belt have different problems. We in California feel that 
we understand one of the major problems of the cotton growers in 
the middle South and southeastern part of the belt. That is the prob- 
lem of the four-acre farmer. Since he is so very numerous, it is very 
proper that his representatives in Congress have great concern for 
him. 

Since we in California believe that the cotton industry as a whole 
must face up to the various problems of the industry, and should try 
to solve all the problems by some kind of general agreement, we feel 
that the hardship case presented by the 4-acre farmer should have 
attention as one of the hardship problems presented by the very low 
allotment for this year. 

It is no answer to the social problem involved to say that perhaps 
the 4-acre farmer should not be in the business. He is there; and 
as an American citizen, he has the same right to consideration as we 
have, And, of course, we have naturally the same right to con- 
sideration that he has. 

_ The time is getting very late for any effective action by Congress 
in the matter of cotton-acreage allotment. Some of my neighbors 
in Buttonwillow, Calif., will start planting cotton next week. In 
the very southern part of the State they will be well under way before 
the end of March. A similar situation may exist in other areas in 
the belt. So it may be too late ; but if it is not too late, as a grower I 
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would like to suggest to this committee something in the nature of 
a compromise proposal, which would take care of the hardships 
among cotton growers in all States. 3 

Senator Jounston. What would you say to a cut, say, in the ones 
that had 4 acres or 5 acres—75 percent of the greatest. number of 
planted acres—if it is less than that, which would take about 160,000 
acres, and then give about 1 percent to the other hardship cases, which 
would cut down to about 349,000 acres, instead of 543,000 acres— 
what would you say to that—that would be somewhat of a com- 
promise, to go to every State, regardless? 

Mr. Smiru. One percent in every State? 

Senator Jounston. To go to their State to be used for hardship 
cases as they see fit in their State. 

Mr. Smrru. Do I understand right now 

Senator Jounston. Approximately that amount. 

Mr. Smiru. That each State would get an increase? 

Senator Jonnston. Each State woul get an increase. Approxi- 
mately it would not be quite 1 percent—about 1.8 percent instead of 
3 percent. 

Mr. Soiru. In other words, that would cut down the suggested 
3 percent to about 144 percent? 

Senator Jounsron. Yes. And then just divide it—%, of 1 per- 
cent to go to these small farms and then of 1 percent to go to every 
State to be divided according to your quota that you have this year. 

Mr. Smrru. Now, do I understand that each State would get the 
same percentage and then a certain percentage would go to that small 
fellow? 

Senator Jonnsron. That is right. 

Mr. Smirn. Then the rest, they would have to do with as they 
according to their regulation had been done with the other acreage 
that we had? 

Senator Jounsron. Cut it down on the amount of acres—is cut 
down all the way through. 

Mr. Smirn. Youvare asking me what I think of that? 

Senator Jounston. Yes. 

Mr. Smirn. Well, that would not even take care of what has 
been asked for here. That would not give this 4-acre man much 
protection, would it? 

Senator Jonnston. If you give %o of 1 percent it would—if you 
cut it from 5 to 4 or 75 percent of the largest amount of acreage that 
he planted, it would take care of that, of %o of 1 percent. 

Senator Ture. Let us put the question in this manner: Would it 
be any relief if you met some of the needs of this small producer under 
5 acres, then you had 1 percent that went to the State, which the State 
would use, to meet other hardship cases, where in their opinion as a 
State committee they felt a hardship situation existed? Would that 
help you as it relates to your State? ‘We know it would help some 
“ the other States where they have a great number of small pro- 

ucers. 

Senator Jonnston. I think everybody sees that, following up Sena- 
tor Thye’s line of thought—we all see that we cannot help everybody 
and do everything, and at the same time cut down our acreage, trying 
to get it within the proper controls. That is what we are facing. 
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Mr. Surru. I appreciate that, too, but I was thinking of something 
while the rest were testifying here, too. Mr. Abernethy made me 
think of it. 

Your underplantings every year in acreage. They are of record 
over 10 or 20 years. They have been about an average of 10 or 12 
percent. If we would give the increases that are suggested here under 
the House bill, or maybe under what I am going to ‘read here before 
I get through, you still would not have the allotment planted of 18,000 
in round numbers. 

Senator Jounston. There are many things that enter into that, as 
we all know. At one time we planted in the United States twice as 
many acres as we will plant this year—about 214 times as much, in 
fact, we gradually have decreased that, because of diversified farming, 
and a lot of other things—farm machinery has come in and are work- 
ing the farms that way, and we have gone into other activities. All of 
those things enter into it. 

Mr. SmitH. My answer to that would be this: if I am thinking 
right—anything that gives each State an equal allotment consideration 
I do not think we are opposed to. But if it is such a small amount— 
well, now, let us go down to 11,000 acres that California gets. We 
would rather see nothing than that. I can make that statement and 
have hundreds and thousands of the growers in our State back me up 
on that statement. I did not have that in mind in coming here. What 
I had in mind was to put in something that might be constructive. 

Senator Jounston. That is what we want. Proceed. 

Mr. Sarru. The first part of the suggestion would include a provi- 
sion to take care of all 4-acre or highest planted, whichever is the 
smallest. This would go a long way lowenkaahen: ying some of the very 
acute problems in the southeastern and southern part of the belt. De- 
tails on this I will give shortly. 

I can hand that in here for the record, if that would be all right. 

Senator Jounston. We will be glad to have it. 

Mr. Smrru. Because farming methods of various sections differ, 
California does not have the 4-acre problem. As a matter of fact, 
th State and county committees in California took care of all growers 
up to about 15 acres. I know we did in Kern County. Iam chairman 
of the county committee. The problem in California comes with the 
medium-sized grower from 15 to 50 acres and from around 50 to 150 

acres. 

I might say this, the first thing we did, we built everybody up so that 
he would get 84.5 percent of his 1954 planting year. That was the 
first thing we did. That gave us a situation to level it off. 

Senator Jounston. You could do that because of the small percent- 
age against your amount of acreage that you had. 

a Smrru. You mean for thesmaller ones? That might have been 
right, 

‘Bamatile JounsTon. Some States, of course, had a much larger 
amount of that. 

Senator Turn. As a county committeeman you are very familiar 
with the entire allotment question ? 

r. SmirH. Fairly wall 

Seidaties Ture. What did you cut a man to with 100-acre allotment ? 

What was the number of acres that you actually reduced him ? 
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Mr. Smirx. You know, that differs. When you come into this dea] 
that is a hard thing to answer now. His past performance entered into 
the thing. 

Senator Tuyr. How many years did you take as past performance ! 

Mr. Smirn. Three years. 

Senator Ture. The most recent 3 years? 

Mr. Surrn. That is what it calls for. 

Senator Ture. The most recent 3 years? 

Mr. Sairx. That is right. 

Senator Ture. In the event in those most recent 3 years he averaged 
out 100 acres of cotton, what percentage of reduction didyyou impose 
upon that producer ¢ 

Mr. Smirn. He got a reduction of not to exceed 15 percent of 1954 
but much larger for 1953. 

Senator Turf. Not to exceed 15 percent? 

Mr. Smirn, That is right. 

Senator Taye. It may have varied anywhere from 4 or 1 percent 
to 15, just depending upon your decision as a county committeeman or 
the State committee as they allocated it to you in your county ¢ 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. All of ours were based, of course, on our instrue- 
tions and what we had to work with from the State committee. 

Senator Ture. In that event, you say anywhere not to exceed 15 
percent. Where did it average out? What was the average then on, 
the 100-acre farmer? Did you come somewhere in averaging out to, 
3 or 4 or 5 percent reduction in your average ? 

Mr. Surru. As I tell you, the past performance on that farm enters 
into that deal. 

Senator Ture. I know. 

Mr. Surrn. He might have had 100 acres. Here is one of the fellows 
that got hurt the worst when it came to a cut, you might say. The man 
that did a good job of farming as had been urged by the Department 
for years. 

IT am a great believer in the man who is going to do a good job of 
farming. He did it. 

Senator Torr. What is that? 

Mr. Smrrx. A good rotation crop, to keep his land in shape. All 
right, this 100-acre man, had 50 acres of cotton and 50 acres of alfalfa. 
He has been rotating. Maybe this will bring out what you are asking 
me. 

He took the same percentage cut off of the 50 acres that he had in 
there after the 1953 cut—15 percent on his planting that he had in 
1954. 

Senator Tye. I had in mind a man growing 100 acres of cotton. 
IT was not thinking in terms of what his total overall unit was and 
what his rotation planting was. I was trying to pin it down to the 
question, if you were dealing with a man that historically has a base 
of 100 acres, what percent did you reduce his plantings? 

Mr. Suiru. I can answer that. In the first place, he was bound 
by the 50 percent. He could not plant more than 50 percent. of his 
-_ acres. Then the same was applied that was applied to anybody 
else. 

Senator Trrs. In other words, we will just assume that he had 
for the past 10 years been growing 100 acres of cotton, and for the 
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past 3 years 100 acres of cotton, and that that was all of the tillable 
land that he possessed, and he had it all in cotton. When you were 
faced with an allocation to that grower, you immediately said, “You 
have only 100 acres in your total unit and you can grow 50 percent” ? 

Mr. Smirn. That is the most he can grow. 

Senator Ture. That is the most he can grow of the total tillable 
acres ? 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. 

Senator Ture. And so he immediately was reduced from 100 acres 
down to 50 acres? 

Mr. Smiru. He took the same as the rest. 

Senator Ture. That became the basis on which he could go ahead. 
And then did you apply a percent on top of that? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not understand that. He just took the cut. 

Senator Ture. He took the cut from 100 acres right straight down 
to 50 acres? 

Mr. Smrru. That is right. Then applied the factor which was 
fifty-one something in our county, and that is what he planted. 

Senator Turn. In other words, he came out with 50 acres? 

Mr. Sairu. No, he did not. He came out with around something 
about 26 acres in 1955. 

Senator Tuy. Maybe we will have to start through this again. 

You say a man who had a historical base of 100 acres of planted 
cotton for the past 3 years, and the total tillable land was 100 acres, 
you cut him down to where he could not in the first instance draw 
over half of it? 

Mr. Smrrn. That is what the regulations state. 

Senator Ture. Then you applied the percentage to him ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

Senator Tuyr. You reduced him to down around 27? 

Mr. Smirn. Twenty-six or twenty-seven. 

Senator Ture. So he came from 100 acres of the past 3 years 
planted down to approximately 26 or 27 acres? 

Mr. Smrru. In many cases he did. 

Senator Tuxz. How many such growers did you have to deal with? 

Mr. Smiru. That would take a little figuring as to how many were 
affected that way. You mean that? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Mr. Sairn. I cannot answer that. 

Senator Taye. You could not have had very many. 

Mr. Smrru. There were quite a number. 

Senator Tuyr. The whole national reduction could not be in any 
sense dealt with in that manner. You would have acres running 
out of your ears. 

Mr. Surru. All right. On the other hand, the regulations made it 
so he had to take the same cut as anybody else took. In other words, 
we could not use him any differently. He had been planting that 
cotton that way for maybe 10 years, but the 3 years applied. That is 
all. 

Senator Jonnston. Do you have at your fingertips the total acreage 
allotted to California last year? 

Mr. Suarn. In 1953 ?% 

Senator Jonnsron. Yes. 
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Mr. Smiru. I have not got it here with me. 

Senator Ture. The figures are right over there. I just surrendered 
them. 

Senator Jonnsron. What I am getting at is your reduction in your 
State—it is about like the Federal reduction throughout the United 
States—about the same percentage ? 

Mr. Smrrn. As has been said, we were reduced 43 percent. The 
acreage for 1955 was 778,686 acres and for 1953 it was 1,347,500. 

Senator Jounston. What I was trying to figure out was the per- 
centage of reduction in California from the year 1954 to 1955—whether 
it was any greater than the average in the United States, I think it 
is about the same, is it not? 

Mr. Smurn. I think the way I have it in mind now there is about 
a 15-percent cut, was it not, all over? 

Senator Jounston. That is right. 

Mr. Smirx. Across the belt. We have no different consideration 
than anybody else. We did not ask for any. 

Senator Jonnston. I know that you did not. 

Senator Ture. The only question that occurred to me was how many 
cases you had of a grower who had a historical base of 100 acres of 
the past 3 years, planting all of his tillable acreage, and you forced 
him immediately to drop one-half of his tillable acreage. Did you 
have many in that position ? 

Mr. Samira. So far as’cotton was concerned ? 

Senator Ture. Yes,sir. If you had many of those, you would come 
up immediately with a pretty large acreage as a reserve to allocate 
from because, if you had. many that grew all of their tillable acreage 
in cotton, and then were forced to reduce to only half of the tillable 
acreage, and then a reduction percentage on that, you would be having 
a large reserve. California had a base of so many thousands of acres, 
and if you had quite a number who had thrown all of their tillable 
acreage to cotton, therefore, you would come up with a rather large 
reserve in those that could not plant more than 50 percent of their 
tillable acreage. ‘ 

Mr. Smirn. I do not think we had too great a number of them, but 
I can think of a few. I can think of 1 or 2 more. 

Then again, as I tell you, in the first place, which I have stated once, 
we built everybody first up so that he would not receive less than 84.5 
percent of his 1954 planting. Then from that we took care of the little 
fellow and up to 15 acres. We had a few hardship cases besides. 

You know what real hardship cases are—like people who had some 
misfortune maybe with the wells going bad, a small operator, and he 
got cut in half, and in order to pay the bills, that was the only thing 
they had to live from, it might cave been 15 or 20 acres—we tried to 
use some of those acres to take care of him and we did not have very 
much left, I will tell you, after we did that. I think it is about eight 
or nine hundred acres left right now. 

To be frank about the deal, we have done nothing with that in our 
county. We thought that we would wait until the hearings were over 
and see if anything else would come out of it, so we will not have to go 
over the listing sheet twice and take another 30 days. 

In order that this committee may have a keener appreciation of the 
hardships which California cotton growers are facing, I would like 
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to point out first that the planted acreage of cotton in California in 
1953 was 1,347,000 acres, the last year before allotments went into 
effect. 

For 1955 the allotment is 778,000 acres. This is a reduction of 43 
percent from 1953. You can almost say as a rule of thumb that every 
cotton grower in California this year has had his acreage cut more 
than 40 percent from 1953, and cotton is the largest single cash crop 
in California. It is the largest single cash farm crop in my county 
and the whole valley. 

And may I at this time give a number of cases of hardship which 
my county committees in California have sent in, giving names, dates, 
farms, and acreages ¢ 

If it is permissible, I will give that to the reporter. 

Senator Jounston. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The tabulation is as follows:) 


Certain cotton acreage hardships cases in California 
1953 cotton 1955 cotton 
plantings | allotments 


Name and address 
| 


L. F. and R. L. Seott, P. O. Box 72, Delano---- maken shoenativadhioe 95. 8 | 32.4 
W. T. McClain, Route 1, Box 428, Shafter. .__- Lows | 301.7 | 142. 1 
Melvin MeConnell and Dave Muir, P. O. Box 918, Wasco__--. : | 276.9 | 93.6 
Lenbrook Farms, P. O. Box 200, Buttonwillow--__.__.......-- 298. 3 | 128. 7 
M & R Sheep Co., Route 1, Box 570, Bakersfield -___- ai Se 3, 936. § , 330. 7 
Tom and John Phillips, Route 5, Box 377-G, Bakersfield : | 73.2 29.9 
F. W. Handel Farming Co., P. O. Box 695, Shafter_-............-....-- 165. 4 | 55.9 
Walter Baerg, Route 1, Box 163, Shafter_---........-...--.-------.-- 40.1 19. 1 
B. 8S. Baldwin, 1901 Verde St., Bakersfield i iipesand ie 1, 876. 1 770. 1 
Camp and Lachenmaier, Bin D, Shafter.................._...----.----- 1, 691.7 57L.8 


Mr. Smrru. We really have problems, but we are not the only ones. 
We know that. I recognize the hardship problem of the 4-acre 
farmer. I just ask that this committee recognize the nature of the 
hardship problem in California. Last year when the matter of in- 
creasing the national cotton acreage allotment was brought before 
Congress, various sections had different problems and different pro- 
posals. At that time the law required that the 5-acre farmer be taken 
care of first. After this was done in a number of States in the his- 
toric belt, there was little acreage left for other growers. The South- 
western States were caught in the pinch of the 5-year average, since 
our production had increased very rapidly in the last 2 years that 
were counted. 

We argued in California that the historic 5-year average caused a 
too violent dislocation in our economy, and did not properly recog- 
nize the economics of the situation, namely that cotton production 
was, as a matter of fact, increasing in the West. 

A compromise was finally reached whereby the national acreage 
allotment was increased, which provided larger acreages for the farm- 
ers in the historic belt and provided for additional acres in the newer 
ureas of the Southwest. We appreciate that recognition by the 
Congress. 

This year we are faced with a similar problem in some regards. 
However, it is different in some ways. In the historic belt under the 
new law passed by Congress and approved by this committee, the 
historic protection of the 5-acre farmer was removed. Consequently, 
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in practically all the counties of the belt, the 4-acre farmers took the 
same cut as all the other farmers. 

Out in California and the West we have taken a 43-percent cut. 
Arizona has taken more than we have, and so our hardships, although 
different, are nonetheless real. 

In Texas and other areas there are special hardships created by the 
drought. Other States may have their own peculiar hardships. 

It seems to me that out of the proposals which are pending before 
this committee, a compromise cob be worked up hich would recog- 
nize and give relief to the hardships in the whole belt. Perhaps 
your committee might consider the following: 

(1) Take care of all 4-acre farmers or highest planted, whichever 
is the smaller, first. 

With a 3-percent increase for each State with a 4-acre provision 
every State except Florida, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
would receive enough acreage to take care of the 4-acre farmer. I 
wish to place in the record a chart on this. 

May I do that? 

Senator Jounsron. That may be made a part of the record. 


Cotton-acreage allotments 
ie ——- 
3 | Percent of 
H. R. 3952 oe ern | Required for | State reserves 
(3 percent) | proposal ...| 4-acre farmer used for 
at | small farms 


Alabama ee eh vnins oe nich aidan areheen at ctor 33, 054 49, 618 80. 1 
Arizona a ao ! 10, 018 5, 418 0 

Arkansas... 45, 891 | 29, 175 
California ; pincer anid ‘ 25, 361 12, 279 | 
Florida__... 2 . cae 7, 459 
Georgia } 63 £5 39, 695 
Illinois - ie ; ‘ 144 | 
Kansas aes fens | 2 

Kentucky dip $- veenaniciiq sd ganas’ 562 | 
Louisiana , seis y 23, 446 
M ississippi._- SCS. Tae su 5 72, 020 | 
Missouri Rabie 7, 966 
Nevada xa bee id ‘ 
New Mexico vi cpeeascteen 5. 46 3, 048 
North Carolina... ; lt y 69, 507 
Oklahoma bbe dds i 15, 744 
CN CRI ih rein cei win as tinaeses nul 3, 33, 466 
Tennessee bcvoabige @scdesse é 5 31, 716 | 
TOC. ick tek oe . ivi Dew old .| 4 j 135, 349 | 
Virginia : Z Rosia 75 


TOME uk ~inpinepshidvitalegeaivipitieenent tl 543, 543, 234 267, 844 }..-......... ‘ 
! 


tw No 2¢ 
BoMoSoktoohk’ 
© oS ow 





BSsshe 
WwO~NS 











Mr. Suir. Now these States are the ones that are most deserving 
of relief for the 4-acre farmer because in Florida, for example, the 
State committee used over half of its reserve for small farms, and in 
North Carolina and Virginia there just would not have been much 
left for anyone else if they had taken care of the small farmer. I wish 
to put in the record at this time a chart showing how the various States 
took care of the small farmer from reserves. 

Senator Jounston. That will be put in the record at this point. 
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110 ADDITIONAL 1955 COTTON ACREAGE ALLOTMENTS 


Mr. Surrn- I therefore suggest that some 60,000 acres be added to 
the 3-pereent. beltwide increase to be given to those States, which need 
acreage to bring up their 4-acre farmers. 

(2) To take care of hardship cases in southwestern States. 

I therefore suggest that we add another 60,000 acres to the 3-percent 
belt wide increase to be distributed pro rata on the basis of their allot- 
ment this year to those States, namely, California, Arizona, New Mex- 
ico, and Nevada. 

This would in effect be giving the same type of national recognition 
to hardships caused by trends that the 4-acre deal gives to the small 
farmer nationally. It would be giving the same recognition to trends 
nationally that most States recognized within their State. 

Out of total State reserves of 1,834,964 acres, over half of it, or 
1,090,432 acres were used for trends within the State. 

In Arkansas, for example, the State committee had 152,970 acres in 
reserve. It used 76,485 for trends within the State, and 63,869 to 
adjust for small farms. Mississippi had a State reserve of 175,085 
acres and used 170,126 for trends, and none for small farms. South 
Carolina had a State reserve of 77,394, and used 32,741 for trends, and 
36,153 for small farms. 

This would add 120,000 acres to the 543,000 3 percent and would 
total about 663,000-acre increase. 

(3) To take care of the States which did a good job in taking care 
of their small farmers, and which did not have more than 40 percent 
reduction, but who still undoubtedly have hardship problems by giving 
them the 3 percent. 

I do not believe it is proper for me to refuse to recognize or to belittle 
the hardships of other parts of the belt. I ask the same consideration 
from those growers. I think the best thing the cotton industry could 
do is to work out something generally agreeable to all sections of the 
belt and not engage in bitter argument over who deserves the most out 
of the smaller pie. 

This brings up the question as to whether or not there should be any 
increase in the national allotment. There is a very large opinion in 
the belt and Nation which thinks that no increase is justified. 

That is because there are 9 million bales in the carryover. In that 
regard I want to point out that it is not California cotton which is 
piling up in the loan and making quotas and acreage allotments 
necessary. 

Of the 1953 crop only 9.8 percent of California’s crop is in the loan, 
only 174,592 bales out of a total crop of 1,768,000 bales. I wish to put 
in the record a report on this matter. 

Senator Jounston. That may be made part of the record. 

(The report is as follows :) 


[From the CSS Commodity Office, Commodity Stabilization Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, New Orleans, La.] 


USDA Reports ON 1953 Crop Corron LoAN 


Through February 18, 1955, Commodity Credit Corporation received 4,301,950 
notes covering 7,081,886 bales of 1953 crop cotton. Through the same period 
106,266 notes covering 250,162 bales have been returned for correction, leaving 
net receipts of 4,195,684 notes covering 6,831,724 bales, F. P. Biggs, director, New 
Orleans CSS Commodity Office, announced today. This report includes American- 
Egyptian cotton for Arizona, 8,499 notes for 32,336 bales, California 46 notes for 
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127 bales, New Mexico 4,737 notes for 10,624 bales, Texas 10,308 notes for 21,281 
bales, Sea Island and Sealand for Florida 96 notes for 170 bales, and Puerto Rico 
113 notes for 113 bales. Loans on 1,851,799 bales of cotton were repaid leaving 
outstanding loans on 4,979,925 bales. 


Bales by States 


Loans Repayments | Outstanding 


| 

| } 
372, 044 | 66, 678 305, 366 
" wine ape diliiptan <n beapiiaeameeneniait 391, 998 84, 376 307, 622 
BE iin iecdpidiiitmeninquincccannticccaseélpeute ‘ 698, 130 204, 467 493, 663 
Ca ah Nile eles Gedhntiaddies -wniwkis nescence soneds . 481, 706 307, 114 174, 592 
; ‘ mieten 766 3 1, 763 
28, 908 =a 


10 
224 
182, 561 
707, 843 
Missouri... iota laid aati aia nels 
Oe nk. be dbcccercencccascune 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma..-....-...- 
Puerto Rieo-...._._- ra a 
South Carolina 204, 197 
180, 939 
1, 885, 938 
Virginia 1, 009 
Unallocated repayments 0 


6, 831, 724 1, 851, 799 











Mr. Smirn. I think that is what I have to present. I want to say 
again that my thought in presenting that is that there are some 
points as to what we thought was fair. And that they might be bene- 
ficial in working out something that could be agreed to across the belt. 

I thank you for your courtesy. 

Senator Jounston. We appreciate your coming forward and for 
the information. 

We will now stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1:20 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned.) 


x 








